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POETRY. 


From the Evening Post. 


KANOUKOO.—a LEGEND. 


By a lake’s green bank when the sun was low— 
And the mountain clitis ee 

Their peaks yet bathed in a rucey glow, 

Which warmed the breast of the stream below, 


Where the fire-fly lit its spark; 


A hunter came in his Nghe gametes 
That carried a slain red deer, 
Brought down that day by an arrow true, 
Which found his heart as he swiftly flew 
On his fatal path with fear, 


And he sought the door of an Indian maid, 
Where be laid his sylvan prize; 
And he pierced the depths of the twilight shade, 
Where loaded vines by the entrance stayed 
The heat of the summer skies. 


Kanoukoo whispered that cherished word, 
The name of his forest flower ; 

He bade her come ere the lone wood bird 

Had ceased to make her caroling heard, 
From boughs in the silent bower. 


He told how quickly the crimson hue 
Would tade from the — ky; “ 

How faintly the evening breezes ble 

(er the rippled lake, where his bark canoe 
Was floating securely nigh. 


‘That maiden, decked as an Indian bride, 
With ber Jong ana braided hair, ; 
Rejoiced at his well-known voice, and hied 
“With basty steps to the hunter's side— 

But she shrieked and trembled there. 


She pointed into a tangled brake, 
Where the alders thickly grow; 
And sly, where their rustling branches shake, 
Lurks one whose unerring aim shall take 
The blood of his deadly toe. 


Kanoukoo a shaft from his quiver drew— 
A shaft from the chase remained :— 

He twanged his bow, and its arrow flew 

And pierced the belt ofa Huron through, 
But went to the ground unstained, 


Undaunted still, he rushed to the spot P 
To grapple his hidden toe, 

Whose eye was true—but he met him not, 

Yet felt in his bosom a fatal shot, 
And fell with the poisoned blow. 

The maiden shrieked when che 

Then swittly fled to the rocky brink, Y 

Where the lake’s deep waters dissolved the link 
‘That heid her spirit before. 


*Tis said by those who go that way, 
When the twilight shade descends 

Two lovers far on that lone beach surty, 

Nor vanish thence, till the morning gray 
Its light to the zenith sends. Hi. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE ‘TWO APOTHECARIES. 

About the year 1712, there lived ina country 
town near Canterbury, a private gentleman named 
‘Turner. He had an only son, who, having attained 
the age of fifteen, was very desirous of qualifying 
himself to follow the professions of apothecary and 
surgeon. Accordingly his father had him bound 


apprentice for seven years to an eminent surgeon of 


the same*place, whose name was Steevens. The 
young man was so attentive to his business that be- 
fore he was out of his time, he was universally al- 
lowed to be as great a proficient in medical and sur- 
gical matters as his master. ; 

flis apprenticeship being concluded, the friends 
and acquaintances of Mr. ‘Turner came to make 
merry and spend the evening with bim, as was st 
that time customary, and among the rest his father: 
who entering into conversation with Mr. Steevens 
relative to his son’s capacity and inclination for his 
profession, at last thus addressed him: 

“I should grieve to find any thing left undone that 
might prevent or lessen his perfect qualification in 
his art.” The apothecary replied, “Sir, [ believe 
him to be as capable in it as myself, barring that he 
cannot have had so much experience. I have neglect- 
ed no part of his instruction, and have communicated 
alll know, except one single point, which is a se- 
eret I discovered myself, and having experienced 
its truth and its value, Lam not willing to impart 
it to any one without an adequate compensation.” 

Mr. Turner was unwilling his son should be de- 
ficient in any point which might be wanting to com- 
plete him for his profession, and therefore demand- 
ed the price of his secret. “Sir,” answered Mr. 
Steevens, “if your son makes a proper use of it, it 
may bring in thousands. I look upcn it as infalli- 
ble, and to aman of prudence, and great practice, it 
may be invaluable; but as your son has served his 
time with me, and has behaved well and diligently 
tohis business. I will make him master of this use- 
ful and excellent nostrum for thirty guineas.” After 
a little consideration, and debating the matter with 
his son, Mr. Steevens agreed to take twenty guineas 


which were paid immediately, and he gave in return 
a slip of paper, on which seven words were written, 
being the reciepe of his great and precious nostrum. 

The old gentleman, after reading the recipe, 
burst into a violent passion, saying he had been de- 
frauded, and had parted with his money wiihout an 
equivalent compensation, and that he would appeal 
to the laws for redress. The susgeon being in pos- 
session of the money remained quiet, and permitted 
him to vent his rage at leisure; when this had some- 
what subsided he said calmly to Mr. ‘Turner, ‘Why, 
sir, although you now make so light of this secret 
because you know it, yet, insignificant as it may 
seem to you, ithas put many hundred pounds into 
my pocket, and if your son will always bear it in 
rind, and make a proper use of it, he may turn it to 
as good an account as I have done.” 

Still this did not satisfy old Mr. Turner; at length 
his son interposed, and said to his father, **Do not, 
sir, make yourself uneasy about the purchase of this 
seeming trifle; my master has treated me kindly and 
honourably during the whole time of my apprentice- 
ship, and [haveno reason to suppose he wishes to 
impose on either of us. You, sir, do not understand 
our business; there are secrets in all trades, and I 
have no doubt but I shall, as Mr. Steevens says, 
profit-greatly by this valuable arcanum, so thatI beg 
you will be contented, and leave the restto me; I 
shall take care the money shall not be thrown away.” 

By this interposition of the son, his father be- 
came easy, and when the company broke up took 
him home. 

A few days after he wanted his son to set up ia bu- 
siness for himself immediately, in opposition to his 
old master, whom he still considered as having cheat- 
ed him. The young gentleman, however, hada 
mind to travel, and endeavoured to convince his fa- 
ther how necessary it was to get to Paris for further 
experience in the practice of surgery, and that in that 
city surgeons had the opportunities of perfecting 
themselves in their profession. At length, the old 
gentleman, however reluctantly, gave his consent, and 
his son set out for Paris. 

After his arrival there he attended the hospitals 
during a year, aad then continued his travels through | 
Italy and Germany. After having thus employed 
seven or eight years, and being greatly improved in 
his person, learning and professional skill in both 


resolution to travel all over it in the character of a 
mountebank doctor, which profession was at that 
timein great esteem both in Germany and in Italy. 

This he accordingly began to do with great suc- 
cess and applause, and having completed his tour in 
about a year, he at last contrived to arrive at the 
little town where he had served histime. His long 
absence had made such an alteration in his person 
and features that he was under no apprehension of 
being known, so that assuming the name of Baron de 
Retourgnac, and announcing himself as a famous fo- 
reign physician, on his travels throughout Europe, 
he advertised that he purposed remaining some time 
in Canterbury and its vicinity. Accordingly he be- 
gan bymaking a figure with his carriage and servants. 
and in a short time acquired great reputation as well 
as emolument from a number of cures which he per- 
formed. 

It so happened that one day while he was mounted 
on his stage in this town, attended by his servants, 
who dealt out his medicines to the numerous purcha- 
sers, his old master, Steevens, approached as near 
as he could, in order to hear this learned doctor ha- 
rangue, ‘ 

As soon as the doctor saw him he knew him, and 
a pleasant fancy that moment striking him, he began 
to address the attentive spectators as follows:— 
‘*Ladies and gentlemen, it is notorious that the me- 
dical practitioners and professors in this country al- 
most entirely neglect the study of. those sciences 
which do not immediately relate to physic; so that 
they remain unacquainted with many curious facts 
and observatiens which tend to elucidate numberless 
cases in their professional line. These observations 
are generally known to the most celebrated physi- 
cians on the Continent, and are of the utmost conse- 
quence to thousands of people whoare afflicted with 
grievous disorders and maladies. When I was at 
Rome I learnt of a very eminent Italian professor a 
certian arcanum, nostrum, or secret, which for real 
use and value can scarcely be paralleled in the known 
world, and which I have often experienced without 
ever having been deceived; it is an art of such a na- 
ture that millious of gold are not to be compared with 
its intrinsic value, and which, L am bold to say, no 
one besides myself this day in Eogland has the least 
knowledge or conception of. 

** You may observe, ladies and gentlemen, that it 
is a maxim among the learned, that unless the tex- 
ture or combination of parts of the blood be already 
formed into a particular state, which is vulgarly called 
a vicious habit of body, it is incapable of contracting 
or receiving certain malignancies which affect and 
distemper it, and which malignancies will prevail in 


a greater or less degree, and become more or less 
virulent accordivg to its vitiated state, all which I 
grant to be true. But I have now further to observe, 


that as the fxce is a palpable index to the mind, | 


wherein we may read tokens of the inward passions, 
so there are likewise certain signs to be observed in 
the face only, wherein we may perceive many prog- 
nosti¢s and symptoms of various approaching dis- 
eases which are then breeding and engendering in 
the blood; and which by thus being discovered, if 
they sre skilfully attacked in time, that is, before 
they get to the height and gain the mastery, may by 
proper methods be easily removed; and if they are 
not 80 found out and treated, they may, and often do, 
oceasion the certain death of the patient. This, la- 
dies and gentlemen, is the art and mystery which | 
studied; and if I can discover among the vast con- 
course of people who now surround me, any such 
person whose present necessity requires my assist- 
ance, and by whom I may prove the truth of what I 
have been advancing, L will instantly point him out 
publicly before you all.” 

So having spent some time in surveying the throng, 
and affecting a very grave and penetrating look, he 
at last pitched upon his old master, and pointing to 
him,—** There,” said he, “isa gentleman, who, I 
am certain, without any assistance, in tea days time 
will be no longer living; and no other person in this 
kingdom except myself, can possibly administer any 
thing that will cure him. And so well do [ know 
the nature and cause of the distemper which is now 
invading his animal fluids, that | would have you, 
gentlemen, particularly notice, that I assure you, at 
seven or eight o’clock this evening he will ve first 
seized with a lowness of spirits, restless all night, 
to-morrow he loses his appetite, then a fever will 
succeed, after which it will fall upon his nerves, and 
ina short time it will carry him off. 

** Thus, sir, be pleased to remember,” continued 
he, addressing himself to the apothecary, ‘that I 
have told you the different stages and changes of this 
your new disorder; and seek the best advice and as- 
sistance you may, you will fiud all that [ have ad- 
vanced exactly true.” 

Here the people were all amazed at this strange 
prognostication of the foreign mountebank about 
their own doctor, and were impatient for its issue. 


"be learned orator having finished all he intended 
physic and surgery, he returned to England, with ay 


io say on that subject, immediately proceeded in his 
harangue On other matters. 

The poor apothecary could think of nothing but 
what the stranger had prophesied concerning his ap- 
proaching illness. He went home directly, and re- 
lates to his wife all he had heard. And some little 
time after, the good woman perceiving her husband 
pausing, melancholy, and apparently concerned at it, 
could not help sympathizing a little with him, say- 
ing,—** My dear, L am sorry to see you sograve: I 
hope you donot feel the disease coming upon you 
already ; [should think you are the best judge wheth- 
er the doctor could perceive any symptoms of ill- 
ness in you; butif I might advise you, you should 
for prevention and security take something which 
you may think serviceable directly.” ‘* Aye,” re- 
plied the husband, ** but he also told me that nobody 
but himself could tell what to give me that would do 
me any good, and therefore if L find myself attacked 
according to his prediction, it will be in vain for 
me to allempt any remedy from my own presump- 
tion, or from any person but from him.” 

From this moiment he began to be very uneasy in 
mind, and consequently his disorder commenced ; 
and at about 7 or 8 o’clock was the time the doctor 
had fixed for his lowness of spirits to begin, he was 
very impatient to see what alteration would appear 
at that time ; when it came he could not avoid tancy- 
ing himself worse and worse every moment; and 
very soon after he was so extremely ill that he could 
not sit up no longer, so that to bed he went ; and his 
distemper increasing the next day, as Dr. de Retourg- 
nac had foretold, his appetite was totally lost, and 
the noise of his illness spread over the whole town, 
to the great credit and honor of the mountebank 
baron. And although Mr. Steevens was very un- 
willing to send for him, fearing it might tend to 
lessen his own reputation in future, yet he was per- 
suaded that all the medicines in the world, without 
his assistance, would be unavailing. 

So that the next day a fever ensued (which was in- 
evitable with a man of such notions,) by the advice 
of his wife and some friend, he at last sent for Dr. 
de Retourgnac ; who, being come, took no notice of 
ever having seen his patieut before, felt his pulse, 
asked such questions as he thought proper, told that 
hig disease was of a very dangerous nature, that he 
had not found any physician in England who knew 
how to manage it properly, but that still he had hopes 
of being able to recover him in a few days as he had 
been called in time ; that if he cured him he would 
have forty guineas for his medicines and attendance, 
and that if he did pot succeed, he was willing to for- 
feit a thousand. | 


To these terms the apothecary gladly consented, 
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and the doctor went home to prepare something to 
relieve him; we may suppose any simple thing would 
do, for the cure was to be effected not by the medi- 
cine, but by the physician. 

From this moment he began to mend apace, so 
that, in short, the cure was perfected in four or five 
days, and the doctor not only received his stipulated 
reward, but was extolled in an extraordinary mane 
ner. 

After Mr. Steevens was quite well again, he was 
very anxious to know by whut rule or method an ap- 
proaching distemper could be found out, and how 
the cure was to be worked. He thought if he could 
by any means obtain this secret he should be happy, 
and then be able to vie with any of his professional 
competitors in England. 
proposal to the doctor for the purchase of this secret, 
and had taken a greal deal of pains about it, he at Jast 
agreed with him to be taught this oceult science for 
a hundred guineas. And when, to his great joy, the 
bargain was struck, and the money paid, the moun- 
tebauk baron gave him a paper neatly folded and 
sealed, which, as he said, contained the whole art 
and mystery. | 

The apothecary, with great impatience, broke the 
seal, and to his great surprise found the paper con- 


tained nothing but the identical nostrum, in his own 


hand-writing, which he had formerly sold to Mr. 


Turner, being only—Conceit can kill, and conceit 
can cure. 


He remained some time as if stunned, till the doce 
tor burst into a fit of laughing, and discovering him- 


self, asked him whether he did not approve of the 


secret? ‘The apothecary was obliged to be satisfied, 
finding that by his own documents he had been dis- 
eased and restored. And Monsieur le Baron de 
Retourgnac, now Dr, Turner, by following his tas- 
ter’s advice, when his father purchased the secret, 
not only recovered the principal, but four times as 
much in addition, besides his fee, and had the plea- 
sure of returning the compliment ‘to his old master, 
by properly trying this most excellent nostrum, and 
experimentally proving it to be true. 


A LEAF FROM A REEFER’S LOG. 
Sept. 6. 

I will not attempt to describe to you, either the 
fortifications of this rock of steength, or the immense 
aunual expenditure caused to the English Govern- 
ment by its occupation, although I have been through 
all the batterses and galleries, and been told what 
guns were en barbette, and what were en something 
else, as well as the number of pounds sterling, each 
battery, regiment, &c., costs Johu Bull in the course 
of the year. Lam aware that this information is im- 
portant, yet as I understand nothing about guns, ex- 
cept that a man is safer behind than before them, and 
as itis too much trouble to reduce pounds to dollars, 
I beg you will excuse me, for not satisfying your cu- 
riosity on those points; if however you are not alraid 
ofa tiresome walk, and wish to see a magnificent 
prospect, rouse yourself, and accompany me to the 
top of the rock, 

In the first place then, this square, strong, tigly 
old building, is, 1 am credibly intormed by the ante 
quarians of the place, the veritable castle of Blue 
Beard, now used to confine delinquents whose curi- 
osity has led them to commit faults much less venial, 
than that of the unfortunate lady, commemorated 
in the tale so affecting to our young sensibilities; 
strange however as it may appear, the moral of the 
story seems to make no impression upon them, aud 
so if you enter take care of your purse. 

Do you see that army of monkeys chattering at you 
from every projecting cliff? The tradition concern- 
ing them Is rather more extraordinary than that of 
the Castle of Blue Beard. Often for weeks together 
not « monkey is to be seen upon the rock, and all at 
once you find them deploying in full force, all over 
that part of it contiguous to St. Michael’s cave. In 
this cave there isa hole, and according to an old 
story, nd one except the chattering tribe has ever ex- 
plored it; they it is said enter it, pass under the 
straits of Gibraltar, and again greet the sun, upon the 
Opposing mountain, situated ou the Contineut of Af- 
rica, and designated in common parlance, Ape’s Hill. 
I do not desire you absolutely to believe this, but if 
you will, I promise not to tax your credulity again 
with a narrative as extraordinary. But weare at last, 
on the top of the rock, so famous both in the bistory 
of ancient and modera times; aud well may it be, if 
for the prospect alone. Do you see the broad Aulan- 
tic, stretching away towards our own country, and 
speckled with many a white sail bound towards this 
narrow entrance? Itis fortunate that the wind is at 
west, as you have an opportunity of seeing all these 
vessels immediately under you; they cannot be.t 
round Europa Point, for the current is too strong; 
you see how close they all are to the rock, apparent- 
ly right under your feet, yet the moment they stand 
over towards the African shore, they will be carried 
dead to leeward by the current, and thus lose on one 
tack, what they make on the other. Now turn to- 


So alter he had made a” 
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wards the bay of Gibraltar. There isa view inter- 
esting to every eye; vessels of almost all nations, and 
fushions! The light felucca with its tapering sail; 
the polacea with its bare looking spars, and sails furl- 
ed one within another; the litte cutter from the 
English channel, with jib-boom rigged out after jib- 
boom, unti! it seems as if the main mast and bow- 
sprit, ought to exchange situations. A_ little farther 
out you observe the black English collier, and the 
Jong low American schooner; then come our bright 
sided brigs and ships, with their snowy white can- 
vass, and amongst them one litte Baltimore pilot 
Loat, looking in the midst of its tall companions, like 
she mimic schooner of some juvenile naval amateur, 
on the broad waters of the Hudson. Again on the 
outside of all these, you see men of war, of many dif- 
ferent nations, with their frowning batteries, their 
black yards, square as the boatswain’s art can make 
them, their rigging rove as regularly as a lady’s shoe 
string, and hauled as tight as a corset lace, the boats 
every moment reaching and leaving them with so 
regular a pull, that it seems as if each crew were ani- 
mated by but one soul. There lies a line of battle 
ship with the English ensign at her gaft, and a small 
red flag at the mizen; showing that she is command- 
ed by a Rear Admiral of the Red. Not far from her, 
lie two frigates almost as large as line of battle ships, 
with the stars and stripes aft, and the blue ground 
with white stars forward. At the mainmast head of 
the largest flutters the swallow tailed bunting that 
spells Commodore. 

Nearer in shore towards St. Roque, lies the French 
squadron, intermixed with single vessels of the se- 
veral other Mediterranean powers; and amongst both 
the armed and unarmed vessels, the little passage 
boats of Algeciras are cleaving their way like sea 

ulls, tacking to avoid one vessel, and just shaving 
another, until they reach the deep waters of the bay, 
when a short time brings them to the land where the 
mantilla is still worn, and the women are still beau- 
tiful, and where, as Byron says of Greece, ‘All save 
the spirit of man is divine.” 

Look at the beautiful amphitheatre of hills, rising 
around the white walled town, many of them crowned 
with towers, that must have been intended for watch 
towers, when the land was one day in possession ot 
the haughty Moor, and the next held by the proud 
Spaniard, But another day we will visit the opposite 
side of the bay, and pay our respects to Algeciras, 
St. Roque, the Queen’s Seat, and the other places 
worthy of note. 

This morning I devoted to the Alameda, and never 
before have I seen so delightful a union of nature and 
art. Amid the rugged cliffs around you, you are 
in a garden where every breeze wafts to you the 
odours of a thousand aromatic plants, where every 
winding walk leads you to some secluded bower, 
furnished with a rustic seat of the twisted boughs ot 
trees, overlooking the busy harbour, and the quiet 
batteries that command it, untenanted save by the 
solitary sontry, and ever and anon, by the sergeant’s 

uard, going their rounds to relieve him. You can 

ear, even at this distance, the rattle of the muskets 
as the two soldiers go through the accustomed for- 
mula in giving and receiving their orders, A perfect 
quiet pervades the scene, and the geranium, sill wet 
with the dew drops, so subdues the senses that you 
fall into a luxurious, dreamy state of abstraction 
which you could wish might never be broken. All 
at once your reverie is interrupted by the ‘ tread of 
armed men;” a regiment of fusileers take possession 
of the parade ground immediately below you Your 
attention is drawn towards them, as they form, for 
the purpose of going through those numerous evo- 
lutions, invented to facilitate the destruction of man- 
kind secundum artem. One moment they arein open 
columns; the next in line; again, in a solid square. 
What are they at now? They advance diagonally, 
like crabs. It is a movement, en evhellon. Now they 
stand at ease, leaning on their bright muskets that 
glitter in the morning sun like mirrors. A drum 
sounds from behind a cliff directly over your head, 
a bugle from a clump of trees high on your right— 
the whole corps is again in motion. It is formed 
in two lines, the flank companies thrown diagonally 
in advance, so that the centre and wings each present 
a front towards you—the music ceases, their position 
is again altered; they are drawn up, in one straigh 
unbroken line, directly at right angles with your 
position. Another regiment marches upon the 
ground, and forms in the same manner directly op- 
pusite to them. Now we shall have a fight. No, 
the commanding Officers ride towards each other; 
they salute, converse for a few minutes, thea rewwrn 
to the heads of their respective corps. ‘The fusileers 
file off and march towards the city, leaving the last 
regiment in possession of the ground. All this has 
been one regiment relieving anuiher from the duty of 
the day. ° 


Original Scraps from a Midshipman’s Locker. 


The first thing that strikes you is the Castle Moro, 
of course; its ancient walls, and the jutting crags 
upon which it is founded, are heavily stained by the 
hand of time; the waves, which in calm Weather qui- 
etly beat its base, in a storm lash even the watch- 
towers with their foam and spray and impotent fury. 
This immense fortification frowns upon the entrance 
of the harbour, on the right; while on the left the 
Punial, and the thousand coloured buildings crowd 
down in a tumultuous throng to the water’s edge; 
and the green hills beyond gracefully round them. 
selves away, crowned and circled by their pretty 


— — 

The pertect silence that reigned upon our decks, 
save the song of the leadsmen, the executive officer’s 
quick orders to the helmsmen, or the occasional 
swoop of our bright banner, combined, as we passed 
within a stone’s throw of the huge castle, to give it 
un aspect of the subline. The solitary and motion- 
less sentinels were dwindled to pigmies at their 
posts, while a few lazy soldiers were leaning over the 
battlements; nor must I omit a solitary fisherman, 
perched among the crags like Shakspeare’ samphire 
gatherer. He who enters the Havana should keep 
close to the castle, as well to clear the shoals as to 
take advantage of the wind. When just abreast, we 
received the customary, long drawn musical bail, 
**La Corveta!” ** De donde viene?” ‘Yo whieh our 
Uirst lieutenant responded vy « shout from his trump- 
et, not unlike the vraying of the Spanish doruco, 
which, | presume, was understood quite as well as 
hz most classical English. 

It is not until alter passing the Moro that a full 
view bursts upon you. Walls, palaces, cunveuts, 
houses, and turrets appear in one immense jumble. 
You find yourself amoug a number of vessels, moving 
with that majestic micu poseculiar to our ‘seagirt 
citadels,” and a forest at anchor. On the left lay 
some suspicious craft, probably slavers, pirates, and 
guarda costas. From the walls of the inner range 
vf fortifications came fitful strains of martial music 
over the still waters of the bay, mingled with the 
chiming bells of the city. Onaholiday you may see 
the churches hung with flags, depending in strings 
from each angle of the turrets, Soon as our anchor 
had rattled out its chain cable, we were boarded by 
the custom-house boats, with the royal flag of **Leon 
y Castilla,” and a cocked-hat, skin-and-boue official; 
and a flet of bumboats assailed us with loads of oranges, 
jines, bannanas, granadas, &c. 

Your landing 1s interrupted by a swarm of boats, 
with litde oil-cloth canopies, and amid a clamorous 
jargon of bad Spanish you put foot on the quay.— 
Ships are jambed in along the wharves, in a most 
sociable contact; and, according to an old account, 
the bowsprits are projected over to make room in 
the harbour. ‘The soldiers—what a number! You 
will meet one at every corner, with his tierce mous- 
tache and paper cigar. Now you are iu the Havana, 
a city as large as New York, among sallow, thin-faced 
fellows, with their enormous Panama sombreros; 
vaked and hereulcan-framed slaves; among drays, 
barrels, bales, sailors, soldiers aud priests; the 
screaming of parrots, the yelping of dogs and the 
braying of asses. You proceed up the ‘**Plaza de 
vimus;”’ a noble square, filled with statues and tees 
and walks and stove benches, and ali the glorious to- 
liage and flowers of the tropies; surrounded by lolty 
buildings, of noble workmanship. But, if a be a 
hot day, (when is it not?) you must lose all these 
fine things, and make haste to a cafe or cathedral, or 
run the risk of having a fever. Some one has advo- 
cated the idea that comets are the place of the danined, 
alternately treezing and roasting; my expericnuve in 
change of temperature leads me to admire his inge- 
nuity of torture! 

‘Lhe streets are narrow, ill-contrived, and muddy; 
nobudy walks, at least nobody who has any preten- 
siuns lo be distinguee; und they ride ouly at cool 
twilight! ‘Then they congregate at the /useo, out 
of the walls; at each end of the ride a trooper is post- 
ed with a lance and flag, around whom they ride in 
an uninterrupted string, breathing the tragrance of a 
thousand odurous trees. Figure to yourself a huge 
open chaise, the guady blackumoor postillion encased 
in ludicrous jack-boots, astride a horse, with a tail 
plated in aclub, aud tied to the harness; within, a 
young lady in white, devoid of bonnet. L think their 
situple head dress the prettiest in the world; some- 
what inanimate, beautitul as a statue, (were it not tor 
those switaming eyes and dainty fect, ) accompanied 
by a wrinkled oid duenva, dressed precisely .ike her 
charge. ‘The gentlemen never ride with the ladies, 
except a father or a brother, What jealous-pated 
knaves are these same Spaniards, to keep the light 
of their eyes, dumbre ue mis ojos, immured wittin 
those grated windows, and un-comesat-able balcu- 
uies. they never read of Pyramus aud Thisbe? 

Lhe principal resort is the superb exchange, or 
coffee house, or angee. At all umes crowds ot well- 
dressed people are there. lu the evening thousands, 
each undisturbed and independent, can lounge, play 
billiard, or drink his cafe. How delicious an ice- 
cream tn the torrid Zone! and then the real Havana 
cigar! Everybody smokes. ‘The dreams of an epi- 
cure in these things will here be realized. 

i paid a pilgrimage to the remains ot Columbus; 
they are keptin the Grand Cathedral, which is in- 
deci a maguificent pile. So much bas been said 
about the impressiveness of catholic pomp, that 1 
will not deseribe the processions of shaven priests, as 
they wound among the vast columus, vor the glo: ious 
strains of music, us they rolied amoug the dark 
gloumy vaults, 


‘THE COMIC OFFERING FOR 1835. 


There is a very quiet vein of humour in the story 
of the Flybekins, 


‘‘ The Flybekins were distant connexions of the 
great Lord B., living ‘ genteely’ in the west of Eng- 
laud ; and Mr. and Mrs. Flybekin were the only 
adult members of the family at the period of the in- 
cident which gave rise to this anecdote. It happen- 
ed once that these ‘ country cousins’ were possessed 
with an uncontrolable desire to enter within the hith- 
erto unapproached circle of London fashion and 


liaes of cocoa-nut trees. 


gaiety, on which their noble relatives moved with 


such distinction, Every thing was propitious in 
furtherance of the meditated scheme ; the spring was 
approaching, London filling, the country emptying, 
and the children could all go to school. A few 
weeks ‘in town, just to see what was going on,’ 
would be fully worth the journey, especially as it 
would afford an opportunity for them to commence 
an acquaintance with their magnificent relations ; and 
as the boys were growing up, it might be serviceable 
to their interests Lo tighten the bonds of connexion a 
little, which had, from lapse of time, and want of in- 
tercourse, hecome somewhat loosened. ‘There is an 
old sayiug—‘where there is a will there is always a 
way.’ lua short time Mr. and Mrs. Flybekin, being 
bent on the measure, argued themselves into a be- 
lief of the projected visit being nothing short of an 
imperative moral duty. When matters had gone 
thus far, a hint was dropped in the drawing-room, 
which immediately reached the ‘ domestic apartment’ 
and very soon spread through the village,—as the 
smallest stone falling into water creates successive 
circles around the spot where it fell, each increasing 
in circumference. Accordingly, the Flybekins 
were the centre of attraction on the following Sunday, 
alter morning service. Hearty congratulations, and 
ardent wishes for a pleasant trip, with various com- 
missions, pressed upon them. ‘The newest fashions 
were promised to be brought down, and the village 
milliner Jooked forward to a glorious triumph over 
all her rivals in the trade about the country. The 
happy pair were on the pinnacle of provincial glory ; 
he was expected to return with the true state of fo- 
reign affairs and the nation, from the intercourse he 
would enjoy with the peer ; she was expected to m- 
port news of operas, plays, music, novels, writers, 
balls, routs, drawing-rooms and dresses, from her 
intercourse with the peeresses. In all the pleasure 
to which they looked forward there was but one draw- 
back, viz: a most extraordinary dread ot London 
fires at night; and this originated in the frequent oc- 
currence in their county paper of paragraphs headed 
* Another alarming conflagration ; many lives lost !? 
—put in either to aid the insurance office, or fill the 
paper. As our rastic pair had never visited the me- 
tropolis, they did not know but Leadenhall street and 
Hyde Park, Lambeth cnd Portiand Place, might all 
be close neighbours ; therefore, however distant the 
different fires might be, they fancied they all occur- 
red nearly in the same place ; and from the time Mr. 
and Mrs, Fiybekins resotved to visit town, scarcely 
a night passed in which they did not start in terror 
from their dreams, screaming ‘Fire, fire!’ All 
was hurry and preparation at * the lodge,’ until the 
anticipated arrival of the * Barnstaple Sociable’ one 
morning at the door, summoned the ambitious pair ; 
and on the fourth day of their departure trom Devon- 
shire, they were duly set down at the White Horse 
Cellar, for road making had not then received the 
magic touch of Macadam. The next day was occu- 
pied in searching for, and entering, suitable lodg- 
ings ; and the following day, having hired a carriage 
which their unpractised eyes considered most ele- 
gant in style and equipment, they sallied forth, arm- 
ed with a card case, and a long list of commissions, 
the practised horses going at the full rate of six 
miles an hour. A friendly and familiar visit uver to 
some Devonshire friends in Devonshire Place, they 
essayed next to discharge the now almost dreaded 
call of state; for that which, contemplated at a dis- 
tance, imparted joy and hope, when at hand possess- 
ed something of awe mingled with these feelings. — 
Arrived in Grosvenor Square, after sidling along 
the gutter close by the fout pavement, the distance 
of two or three houses, and with a little preliminary 
tug of the reins, the coachman drew up opposite the 
door of No. —. Two powdered lackeys in rich live- 
ry were peering through the long narrow windows 
on each side of the door, and anticipated the inten- 
tion of the diminutive, bandy footiaan, of knocking, 
(that is, if he could have reached the knocker.) ‘To 
the question of * Lord and Lady B. at home?’ a ne- 
gative answer was delivered; they were gone to the 
country, but were expected back to dinner. A card 
was then handed in, inscribed in the neatest spider- 
pattern hand-writing of Mrs. Blybekin; and they 
drove off to pursue the agreeable pastime of shopping 
and going through part of the list of commissions, 
vivenda aud agenda, with which they were provided. 
As the Flybekins drove along the streets, the words, 
** Patent Fire-escapes,” in large letters, upon the 
front of a tall house, attracted their attention, and 
roused all their latent fears of London fires, with ac- 
counts of which the newspapers so frequently teem- 
ed. A fire-escape would impart security to sleep, 
and might be taken down into the country. Aeccord- 
ingly the cheek-string was pulled, the manufactory 
entered, the machines inspected, an economical one 
selected by each, and in an bour after their arrival at 
home to dinner, the fire-escapes were duly mounted 
in one of the front bed-room windows. ‘Their even- 
ing meal being finished at the barbarous hour of 
vine, the Flybekins began to yawn over the events of 
the past day, and the prospective engagements of the 
morrow. The excitemeuts of the morning in the 
crowded London streets, had completely tired the 
rustic couple, who being susceptible of no farther 
excitement, sought repose at this early hour, and 
were both soon wrapt in deep sleep. Leaving them 
to enjoy their repose, we return to Grosvenor Square. 
‘The noble pair returned to a family dinner, and on 
entering the house, read, with strained eyebalis, the 
card deposited that morning by the Flybekins, and 
with some such expression of countenance as one 
may be supposed to assume in discovering something 
in a drawer more than was anticipated. ‘ Umph!’ 


said the peer, ‘ the Flybekins in town! what could 
have brought them up so far from the country?’ 
* Something that will not detain them long, 1 hope, 
dryly answered Lady B. * Yet we must take some 
notice of these country cousins,’ said the peer; ‘ let 
us invite them to a family dinner.? * Well, if we 
must,’ said the countess, shrugging her shoulders; 
and with that the subject dropped tor the time. Now 
it is quite clear, that, however brilliant might have 
been the prospects of the Fly bekins, the peer and 
his lady wished them any where but in London; and 
rather than invite them to Grosvenor Square to din- 
ner, the former would have been glad to be let off 
with a writership for one of the sons in India, Their 
carriage was ordered ai ten, to convey them to the 
Duchess of R.’s party, and Lord B. proposed to 
make a friendly cail upon their relations betore wait- 
ing on her graee. Accordingly thither they drove, 
accompanied by two footmen bearing blazing flam- 
beaux, the custom of the great in those days, when 
the town was not so well lighted as in the present 
age. ‘The signs of this custom are indeed still to be 
seen in front of many houses, which served tor the 
footmen to extinguish their lights. Meantime the 
Flybekins slept on, not dreaming of the honour in- 
tended them, and were as sound asleep as Dunean in 
Macbeth’s castle, when a long thundering rap at the 
door startled them amid their slumbers. ‘The dimi- 
nutive bandy footman had gone home with the coach- 
man and horses,the landlady and her family had fol- 
lowed the example of the lodgers; and before any 
one could rise to unbar and open the door, to ascer- 
tain the cause of such an unusual alarm, a second 
louder and longer rap had been made upon it, and 
which awoke the sleepers to an instinetive idea that 
the house was on fire; a notion confirmed by the 
strong glare of red light reflected against their win- 
dows, and illuminating the apartment, as the foot- 
men impatiently shook thousands of sparks from the 
flambeaux. As Bonaparte observed upon another 
oceasion, * From the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
One step.’ So it was with the Flybekins. From the 
most sublime repose they hurried into the ridiculous. 
fire-escapes, in the full conviction that the lower 
part of the house was on fire; and without waiting to 
dress, or inquire into the real state of affairs, they 
gave the signal-word * Now!’ and both descended in 
ull the freshness of their fears to the pavement be- 
fore the door! The wondering Jord and lady, and 
still more wondering footmen gazed upon the appa- 
rition before them with the most inexplicable amaze- 
ment, totally at a loss to conceive the cause of such 
a novel reception. The terrified pair were, like 
Othello, ‘ perplexed in the extreme,’ when they 
found themselves, instead of being in the confusion 
of a fire, deposited beneath the windows of a mag- 
nificent carriage, attended by footmen with white 
torches, and a full dressed lady and gentleman in- 
quiring after them, and the meaning of the extraors 
dinary descent. A few minutes served to explain 
the mal-a-propos mistake; the detected pair sought 
refuge in the hall of the house, with some such feel- 
ings as our first parents experienced when they had 
tasted the fatal apple in the garden of Eden. The 
earriage rolled away with the tittering coachman.nd 
tootmen, and the ill-sappressed mirth of their master 
and mistress, who quickly disseminated the story 
throughout the fashionable throng of the party whi- 
ther they were bent, and which remained tor the rest 
of the season a standing joke wherever Lord and 
Lady B. appeared. Humbled and confused, the un- 
happy Flybekins could not retrieve the blunder they 
had committed, and prudently resigned ali their am- 
bitious schemes. So they returned to Devonshire 
with the unlucky fire-eseapes, sincerely regretting 
they had ever been tempted to purchase them. But, 
although the disaster had got wind, and with various 
versions had reached even into Devonshire, they 
were much cousoled by the following narration of it 
which appeared in the county paper, in a light most 
favourable to their interests and reputation, although 
totally devoid of truth in almost every particular. — 
The flaming paragraph ran thus:—* We understand 
that Mr. and Mrs. Flybekin, of , in this county, 
while upon a visit to their noble relatives, Lord and 
Lady B. in London, narrowly escaped being burnt 
to death. The devouring element almost destroyed 
the lower part of the family mansion in Grosvenor 
Square, over which the lady anc gentleman slept, 
who had retired early to bed, and who by the acci- 
dental return of Lord and Lady B. from a party, were 
awakened only just in time to effect their retreat by 
means of a fire-escape, fortunately attached to their 
bed room window. We «re informed that the fire 
oceurred in consequence of the footmen appointed to 
sit up for their master and mistress having fallen 
asleep, leaving a lighted candle inthe room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Flybekin escaped, with the loss of all their 
clothes but what they hurried on in the confusion, 
and were conveyed to a neighbouring hotel by their 
noble relatives, where they received succour for the 
night.” But anaappily for the Flybekins, the naked 
trath at length forced its way into Devonshire,and the 
true statement o! the matter was circujated as above 
related, and now handed down to their posterity.— 
Tuus the best version of their story only placed them 
‘out of the fire into the frying pan,’ and the unlucky 
fire-escapes merely saved them from the fear of 
being badly burnt, in order that they might all the 
rest of their lives be well roasted!” 


In the preface we find the following passage:— 

**Where the writers have not affixed their names 
to the MSS.,I have not taken the liberty of — 
them, fearing it would be considered as a breach 


confidence, by those whe might not wish their names 
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to be known. Two of my noble contributors say 
they withhold their signatures in consequence of the 
severity with which aristocratic writers are treated 
by some of the critical press;—while acceding to 
their wishes, | must be allowed a difference of opin- 
ion on this point; and, indeed, the two contributions 
with which they have honoured the Comic Offering 
might, I think, fearlessly encounter all unprejudiced 
criticism. ” 

We tear there is some truth in this; but surely 
aristocratic writers ought rather to be satisfied with 
the praise of those whose talents raise them towards 
their rank, than regard the blackguardism which in 
vain endeavours to reduce them to its own level. — 

We shall now conclude with two or three spect- 
mens of the versification; the last being recommend. 
ed by its nominal catalogue of our friends the pub- 
lishers, 

THE PORTIONLESS ONE, 
Nobility is in his brow, 
His gentle smile return provokes; 
But, ah! the truth totell it how— 
We part to meet no more—he smokes. 


Yes the dark fact isalltootrue— 
My heart from what it beats for shrinks, 
To what it thirsts for bids adieu; 
For, oh, the handsome sot! he drinks. 


Ye virgins soft, who think me hard, 
Hear farther what my union stays, 
* And say if you’d not too discard 
The darling gambler—yes, he plays. 


Ah, weep, the truth [’ve yet to sing, 
He smokes—that I no portion own; 

He drinks—of the Pierian spring; 
He pluys—but on the flute alone. 


To such a man could I but be «+ 
A ready prize?—vut mark what said he; 
‘Lady, alas! a prize to me 
Is not who is, but has the ready!” ” 
The following is an ingenious play upon the prin- 
cipal Booksellers in London. 


‘“**WHAT’S IN A NAME!’ 


Long hail to Longman and his longer Co., 

Pride of our city’s Paternoster Row! 

Thy trade forego in novel trashromantic, 
And treat the world to something more gigantic, 


Let Underwood all essays sell on trees, 

On shrubs, or growth of brushwood, if he please; 
All works on brewing leave to Mr. Porter; * 
To Boosey, temperance for his firm supporter. 


Leave to friend Bullall works on horned cattle, 
While Reid will teach the youthful mind to pratéle: 
Give Bohn anatomy: give Mason sculpture: 
Gardiner’s engrafted upon horticulture. 

For valuation tables og the “a of land, 

Why should we seek! since Byfield is at hand; 
For works on draining either bog or fen, 

In Marsh and Moore we have a choice of men. 


Give Sherwood tales of merry men, who stood, 
Firm to their robbing, around Jobin Hood. 
Ogle takes optics—Miller works on grain, 
Ridgway, on railroads—surgery on Payne. 


Hail, Pic-a-dilly Hatchard, thy vocation 
Should be prolific, for *tis incubation; 

Thy pious care brought Egley into nete, 
And still on Gosling some tolk say you dote. 


But to my plan. ‘To make the dull ones plod well, 
Books for the use of schools give Mr. Rodwell, 
And works on painting should you ever lack, 

You need but brush to either Grey or Black. 


From Cowie works on vaccination fetch— 
Pedestrian tours trom Walker or trom Stretch; 
And if in search of wonders you should range, 
Where can you seek them better than from Strange? 
The suffering climbing-boys our pity claim— 
Toaid their interests, Suttaby l’d name; 
And as they’re oft of churchyard terrors slaves 
Print works to cure them, O, Moon, Boys and 
Graves! 


For plans of bridges, Arch would be the best; 
For stairs and steps on Banister I'd rest; 

All that relates to church or chapel holy, 

1 vote that such be Elder’s business solely. 


Sustenance on diet surely ought to treat, 

Joy gives us human happiness complete; 

Tilt will all works on tournament enhance; 
The law—Oh! that of course I leave to Chance. 


Priestley and Chappell may divide theology, 
Hookham and Roach the angling and ichényolozy; 
And for phrenology what need of rumpus, 

One for his 20d will do—so take it, Bumpus!” 


From the Charieston Mercury. 
CHEVALIER DU GREFFE. 

«Le queux perit par samani. suns blesserla justice. 
RoussgEav. 

Some twenty years ago, the subject of this brief 
narrative resided in the city of N———-,_ Time has 
not effaced the particulars relating to the mysterious 
personage, who styled himself the ‘Chevalier Du 
Greffe.? Perhaps there may be some, who, with the 
writer, will remember the foreigner, whose appear- 


-| appear, tancied that the young ' Mr. C*** had per- 


and sudden disappearance was the tale of many an 

evening talk. Perhaps there still exist some, who 

will recognize the name, and trace the various scenes | 
which transpired during the Chevalier’s residence 

in America. 

In the year 1810, when the French Emperor was 

in the zenith of his glory, there were iany officers 

of rank who fled the country of ecoutinual war, and 

ought the peaceful shores of the United States,among 

whom was the individual who now forms the princi- 

pal actor of this tragedy. When the Chevalier Du 

Gretfe arrived at he occupied the best rooms 

of the City Hotel. His person attracted the attention 

of all who saw him; and although without any extra- 
ordinary retinue, his crosses of honour were suffici- 
entto lead the inquisitive to innumerable conjectures. 

Some were sure, he was Prince Murat; others con- 

cluded that he must be one of Napoleon’s brothers; 
and many believed that he was the present King of 

Spain. The Chevalier soon became acquainted with 

the most respectable society, and participated with 

parties given to foreign ministers and ambassadors. 

He enjoyed au unsullied reputation, until his dex- 
terity and success at the cards and dice proved hima 
Gamester of no extraordinary kind. Many heads ot 
families were not far from ruin, who indulged in the 
games introduced by Du Greffe. It was tcrtunate, 

however, that invitations were no longer given to 
him, and that his character was suspected; notwith- 
standing the Chevalier continued his visits to some 
similies who were still enamoured with his elegant 
manners and refined politeness, until their doors at 
last were closed aud admittance’forbidden him. It 
was during this time he became ihtimate with a young 
gentleman of South Carolina, who boarded at the 
same mansion, and who, desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of the French, was continually in the 
company of Du Greffe. Mr. C- came to 
P to embark in the spring for France, and 
placed, no doubt, the most unbounded confidence in 
aman, whom, he thought, possessed the noblest 
heart, and the most amiable refinements. Every 

evening was devoted tu lessons of French, and the 
beau ton of Pasis. Du Gretfe displayed in an emi- 
nent degree the character of a “petit maitre” of the 
polite cireles of Paris. Every thing about him 
denoted that he had been a ci-devant valet de 
chambre of the Tuilleries, and certainly was a man of 
no ordinary cast. His snuff box, mounted with pearls; 
his cross of legion of honour, his little paper segars, 
perfamed with odour, and his dress, were sufficient 
to induce the young, inexperienced gentleman to re- 
gard the Chevalier as a personage of ionour and dis- 
tinction. 

During the winter, their friendship became of the 
most affectionate nature, and their company endear- 
ed to each other. heir parting was like that of 
Orestes and Dylades. ‘Line Delaware being no 
longer frozen, and the time of the departure of Me. 
C**** at hand, the Chevalier addressed the young 
American of Carolina in the following language:— 
**You are going, my dear friend, to France, my na- 
tive soil. I should like to accompany you; but busi- 
ness of importance forbids it. 1 shall meet you in 
three mouth$, in the capital of the Empire; my inti- 
macy with the Emperor and all his Court are at 
your service. I feelinterested in your welfare. 1 
shall prepare a letter to Napoleon and seal it with 
a catchet | received from his hands at Austerlitz:— 
This will avail much in your favour. ‘The advan- 
tages of letters of introduction in foreign countries 
are of such value that none ought to be without 
them.” 

The day of departure was. closed by receiving 
from the Chevalier, drafts on the Bankers of Paris, 
to the amount of $50,000, being the whole fortune 
of Mr. C****, | was present at their parting.— 
The Chevalier’s last words were, *‘Adieu, au re- 
voir!” In the mean time, Du Greffe made his exit, 
and disappeared from the United States—and Mr. 
C**** arrived in France, and repaired to Paris, 
where he presented his letter to the Emperor, thro’ 
Marshal Jordain, when reviewing his troops. ‘The 
letter being read, Bonaparate ordered the youug man 
immediately to be confined in irons, at Vincennes, 
where the unfortunate prisoner remained until the 
restoration of the Bourbon family in 1815. ‘The 
purport of the letter not being divulged or made 
public, it was thought afterwards that it contained 
uvective against the Emperor. Mr. C**** being 
liberated by Lewis XVIII. proceeded immediately 
ito obtain passports for his return to the United 
States, to pursue the impo-ter. Du Grcffe during 
the interval had landed in France, from Quebec, 
and purchased an estate Sau quai? Rosseau, near the 
gate of St. Etoile. Here he turnished an hotel, anv 
ubtained a collection of rare paintings. I visited his 
domains—every apartment was most richly decora- 
ted—an Emperor could not have been more splen- 
didly lodged. 

A few days afier ourinterview, what was my as- 
tonishment, in perusiug in the Moniteur, the fright- 
ful denouement of this piece. Du Greffe it would 


ished like ‘Toussains L’ouverture in a dungeon; but 
the impostor, with all his titles and decorations, 
soon met his desperate fate. One evening as the 
chairs of the Boulevards were collected upon the 
promenades, the Chevalier no sooner seated himsell 
than he was discovered by Mr. C***, who was on 
the eve of his journey to Havre. Their meeting 
roduced a sensation, which agitated every spectator. 
Ihe gazettes were filled with the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. Du Greffe retired to his hotel, and the 


ance among us created as many conjectures as the 
man of iron mask;and whose singular mancuvres 


young South Carolinean proceeding immediately 


before the King, and related the transaction to his 
majesty, who ordered a file of gend’armes to seize 
the person of the Chevalier. Accordingly they re- 
paired to the dwelling, and found him at the table; 
the officer of the police had scarcely uttered the 
words: viens au nom du Roi,”—when the cri- 
minal stabbed himself with a knife and fell to the 
floor. The young American, after five long years 
of solitary confinement returned to his native state, 
rather dissatisfied with histravels, ABRAN'TES. 


From the [rishi Mouthly Magazine. 
THE LASE PUBLICLY APPEARANCE OF 
CURRAN, 

At the commencement otf the proceedings which 
took place in Clarendon street chapel, when O’Con- 
nell was standing in trout of the platform, with his 
arms folded scross his breast, his regard directed 
towards the crowded galleries, and his lips sending 
torth sentence after sentence of the most impressive 
language, a slight interruption proceeded trom one 
of the small doors at the side of the altar, which 
caused him to turn round towards the quarter from 
whence it proceeded. ‘There was a momentary si- 
lence, and then a partial cheer from the people out- 
side in the space fronting the sacred edifice, as if 
welcoming some friend or popular favourite. O’Con- 
nell coutinued to lock towards the passage which led 
to the platform, and which was then quite thronged 
with people, who were unable to penetrate farther 
through the crowd. Suddenly a name was announc- 
ed, at which thuse who were seated seemed to start 
into an upright position; and upon the meation of 
which every eye seemed to kindle with animation 
and emotion. Lhe vame of Curran rang through 
the edifice, repeated by a thousand voices, when that 
immortal Irishman appeared, supported by many a 
proffered arm, waking his way oa to the front of the 
stage, upon which the chtettains of the Catholic 
cause were assembled, O'Connell sprang towards 
him, and seizing him by the hand, led him forward 
amidst the reiterated peals of applause fiom the vast 
auditory, ‘Lhe immortal patriot, placing his hand 
upon lits breast, bowed in acknowledgment of the 
enthusiastic demonstrations of regard he had receiv- 
ed, aud then, as if overpowered by the uousual ex- 
citement which such a scene might produce on a de- 
clining frame, he sank into a chair which was hand- 
ed to him, and fora moment covered his face with 
his hands. Lever shall forget the sharp penetrat- 
tug glance he threw over the assembly when he 
seemed to rally from the transient debility which at 
first Oppressed him, and the fixed regard he cast 
upon O'Connell when he resumed his address. His 
appearance among the Catholics was an honour which 
they considered the proudest compliment he could 
bestow upon their cause; bui the moment he chose 
to display his approbation of their actions was doubly 
graufying, proscribed and denounced as they then 
were by the edicts of an arbitrary government His 
presence seemed to impart a spirit and an energy 
resembliuog his own intu the various speakers who 
tollowed. ‘Those who had heard him in the days 
ot his power regarded bim with all the hallowed 


feelings which are associated with the memory of | po 


his exertions in the defence of martyred patriotism, 
while others, like my sell, with whom these events 
wear all the interest of times priuc to our own, and 
whose admiration of his genius was excited by the 
delighted perusal of his fascinating aud faultless 
speeches, gazed at him with the mingled feelings otf 
homage and devotion, 

Mr. Curran had emerged from tie dignified ob- 
security of the Masterslip of the Rouils a tew months 
betore, and upou his resignation of the office, the 
catholics had presented hin with an address. He 
forms « brilliaut exception of the general career of 
legal patrivis, who are usually su contaminated dur- 
ing their ministry, that when they descend from the 
beuch, (sey never again recover their former inte- 
grity; and wliose couduct, even in reurement, betrays 
sufficteat tu brand thei early ways with hypocrisy, or 
the close of their lives with a charge of as black a 
wature; but Curran wore his robe uusullied even by 
suspicion, and when he resigned it, he again resumed 
bis imperishable characier tor integrity which dis- 
Uingutished biin at the commencement of his patriole 
and professional career. 

‘Phe address of the eatholies to Mr. Carran was 
read by the late O'Connor Don, It contained no ful- 
suine panegyric, nor indulged in exaggerated estimate 
ot lus gewius, or services to the public cause, ‘There 
ure sOme passages in the latter which are so differcut 
irom the turced style usually adopted upon similar 
oceasious, that L cannot help extracting them. ‘They 
ure the more valuavle, when we consider that they 
were the genuine and unaltered sentiments of him by 
whom they were upon this occasion delivered: 

*L have early thought that the mere fact of birth 
imposes, by the authority of God, a loyalty to country, 
binding the conscience of man beyond the force of 
any technical allegiance, and still more devoted and 
inex tinguishable, 

‘To our unhappy country I know this sentiment 
was little better than barren; however, what I had 
I gave. I might have otten sold her—I could not 
redeem her. 1 gave her the best sentiments of my 
heart, sometimes in hope, but ofiener in despondeu- 
cy. * * * 

* When I view those awful scenes that are daily 
marking the interposition of Providence in punish- 
meut Or in retribution, that teach rulers to reflect, 
aud nations tohope, 1 cannot yield to the infidelity 
of despair, nor bring myself to suppose that we are 
destined to be an exemption to the uniformity of di- 


vine justice; and that in Ireland alone the word of 
God shall not, in his good time, be vindicated to man; 
out that we are to spend our valour and our blood in 
assisting to break the chains of every other nation, 
and in rivetting our own; and that when the most 
gallant of our countrymen return to us, laden with 
glory and with shame, we are to behold them drag- 
ging about an odious fetter, with the cypress and the 
laurel intertwined, = 

‘It is with an emotion difficult to describe, that I 
see how easily our hearts are betrayed into an exag- 
gee estimation of those we are disposed to love, 

rou are pleased to bespeak the continuance of my 
poor efforts in the cause of Ireland—I cannot, with- 
out regret, reflect how feeble they would be; but I 
um tuily consoled in the idea, that they would be as 
unnecessary as ree It is still no more than 
Justice to myself to say, that if any opportunit 
should occur, and God be pleased to let it aphernsd 
plished by health, my most ardent affections would 
— find the channel in which they had flowed so 
ong. 

* A devoted attachment to our country can never 
expire but with my last breath. It is a sentiment 
that has been the companion of my life; and, al- 
though it may sometimes have led to what you kindly 
called sacrifices, it has also given me the most inva- 
luable consolation; and, even when the scene shall 
come to a close, I trust that sentiment shall be the 
last to leave me, and that I shall derive some enjoy- 
ment in the reflection, that I have been a zealous 
though an unprofitable servant.’ 

1 believe this was the last political meeting of his 
countrymen at which Mr. Curran appeared; indeed 
the indications of a premature decay were already 
visible in his countenance. The innovating traces 
of illness, however, had not yet diminished the dark 
and speaking lustre of his eye; it kindled with its 
wonted brilliancy, when some spirited sentiments 
fell from the lips of the speakers; but the languid 
expression of his feature, more conspicuous when he 
tried to smile, too fatally warned those who remark- 
ed it, that the frame which had enshrined his gifted 
spirit was not likely to prolong its mortality to any 
distant period. For my part | had gazed upon him 
with all the feelings of an enthusiast, which the con- 
sciousness of this melancholy anticipation only served 
to strengthen. In Curran’s appearance there was 
little to prepossess, merely by the effect of personal 
attractions alone—the pertection of the mind, com- 
pared with the inferiority of the matter by which it 
was accompanied, establishes, in this instance, the 
total independence of the former in commanding al- 
most universal admiration from all who were in the 
reach of its influence. His speeches in defence of 
the victims of high treason in 1798, delivered under 
all the disadvantages of the time, when even the ad- 
vocate did not eseape the scowl of power, contain 
that which will ever preserve his fame, with the 
memory of the ill fated patriots whom he struggled 
re sogeenuly, so undauntedly, and yet so vainly tg 


As the business of the meeting drew near its con- 
0 We a resolution to the following effect was pro= 
sed:— 

‘Kesolved—That the most cordial and grateful 
thanks of the catholics of Ireland are pre-eminently 
(ue and hereby given to that incorruptible patriot, 
the Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, who has this 
day honoured our meeting by his presence, and with 
whose uniform exertions in the cause of religious 
freedom, we have ever seen connected the fairest 
aud proudest recollection of catholics and Irishmen.’ 

A unanimous burst of approbation conveyed the 
foregoing record of their feelings to the distinguish 
ed visiter, who expressed his acknowledgments by 
placing his hand upon his heart, in token of their 
registry there. The heat and the unusual excite- 
ment seemed to overpower him a short time after, 
and during the reading of a petition he took the arm 
of a gentleman, and retired from the platform, the 
vast crowd opening as he approached, and expressing 
by various demonstrations of respect, and by many 
slight yet decisive attentions, how generally his tal- 
euts and his political character were appreciated, 
and how extensively diffused and appreciated was the 
sense of admiration they had excited. I never saw 
him again. Soon after he went to France, and from 
thence to England, where he closed his earthy career. 
His relies are laid in a foreign land, with scarcely a 
stune to mark the spot, while in the home of his birth, 
and in the very scene of his actions, the stranger 
looks in vain for his statue. He recognizes the bra- 
zen image of some legal tyrant erected where it 
should be placed, or he stambles against the base of 
yome cclumn ‘ mounting to the skies;’ to perpetuate 

he achievements of a navy or military hero, who has 
chance of immortality, if theemysy name of a vice 
ory can obliterate the infamy which the details of 
history will faithfully preserve. Lf the inscription 
—*‘ Patria non ingrata’—upon Grattan’s pedestal re- 
fers to the gratitude of his country, it conveysa re- 
proach for the absence of Curran’s monument.— 
‘They stood side by side in the Irish Senate, and 
thus should their statues be found in the irish Pan- 
theon. 
TOMMY BUCK 

Was brought up to take care of seventeen cows, 
belonging to his father; to drive a four ox team, with 
Tib, the old mare, at the end of it; cut wood in the 
winter, and raise grain in the sammer. But alas! 
at the perilous age of sixteen, a dancing master came 
into the village, and Tommy, by dint of persuading, 
persuaded his honest old father to permit him to 
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subseribe, and instead of chanting obsolete psalm 
tunes in the chimney corner, upon a winter’s even- 
ing, pumps, ruffles, and a fiddle, ** reigned in their 
stead.”” In lien of the flail, pigeon wings and 
‘*right and left” were heard upon the barn floor, 
and the oxen and Tib were /eft to ** chew the cud” 
of supperless loneliness. ‘Tommmy’s idees were raised, 
and his wits outright descended from his head to his 
heels, leaving his upper story ro Let. Straightway 
a ball was had, and Tommy chipped the shell of a 
fashionable and wore gloves, and tellin love. True, 
he was rather awkward in mannerisms at first; but 
then, he sported a smart toe, and acquired ease and 
impudence—and eventually, by activity and toe and 
heel exertion, capered into the good graces of Molly 
Read, who could weave sixteen yards of shirting per 
diem. ‘Tommy then set up for a beau after ladies’ 
own hearts, and went to town to sell gown patterns 
as apprentice, (being above driving the oxen in part- 
nership with ‘lib,) determined to become a mar- 
chant. And so he did—and his father died, leaving 
to him the bulk of his fortune, when Tommy deter- 
mined to do two things, viz: Cut Molly and keep a 
curricle. The first was the most dithcult, but he 
had jearned a ‘‘thing or two,” and after a due 
quantity of tears on her part, the separation was et- 
fected, and the curricle purchased. ‘Tib, the old 
mare, the cows and oxen, were translated into two 
grays, and ‘Tommy from a ploughboy to a fine gen- 
tleman. The farm, milking pails, pigs, hen and 
ducks, were changed to cash and style, and the ba- 
Jance over this necessiry expenditure invested in 
the house of Tommy Buck, Landshark & Co. And 
then Tommy went to the springs and gamed, to the 
theatre and drank, to his counting-house and whis- 
tled, und these were beautiful times. TTommy’s 
credit was good, and he used it; his eash was plenty, 
and he spent it; his health fine, and he gave it a trial. 
AWho like Tommy? He made love anew toa city 
belle, but the sly old fox of a father said nav. He 
asked a poet to write doleful ditties, and he said yea, 
and he paid him. The sonnets were sent full of 
darts and eruels—and the girl married another. 
Tommy sighed, and drank, and gamed, and whis- 
tled, ‘to drive dull care away,” and then failed. 
Tib kicks up her heels in scorn athim. Molly sends 
four chubby children to school, and loves her hus- 
band. His lady love of sonnet reading memory 
does not notice him in the street; and ‘Tommy has 
shipped to go to India at ten dollars per month in 
the forecastle of a ship. 

Morai.—Pigs, and cows, and ducks, and hens, and 
old ‘Tib, with a good tarm and money at interest, are 
better than grays, and curricles, and gambling, and 
theatres, and style; unless one prefers to go to India 
for ten dollars per month before the mast—and so 
ends our story, and is it not a pretty one with a pret- 
ty moral? \ 
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SatrurpDay, DecemBer 29, 1832. 


‘Tuesday last, was the mildest Christmas we re- 
member, It was more like spring than a winter 
day. Chesnut street was thronged from early in the 
morning until late at night; a large proportion of 
those who crowded its walks, and gazed into the 
windows of the faney stores which line and embel- 
lish it, being females. The churches were well 
attended in the morning, and the theatres crowded 
in the evening. We observed in the streets very few 
persons intoxicated, and we trust and believe that 
the day was passed more appropriately by a majority 
of our citizens, than it has been for many years. 

Yesterday was in excellent contrast. It rained 
from early dawn until after candle light—the water 


. freezing as it fell, and rendering the sidewalks as 


disagreeable as can be imagined. 


EULOGY ON CARROLL. 

The Hon. Joun Senceant will deliver the Eu- 
logy on the life and character of the late Caares 
Cannoxt, of Carrollton, at the request of the City 
Councils, on Monday next, the Sist instant, at 12 
o’clock, noon, in the Great Hall of the Musical 
Fund Society. 


Loss or 4 steamboat Falcon, 
on he way from Cincinnati to St. Louis, came in 
contact with the steamboat Senator, and sunk im- 
mediately. Part of her cargo was saved. Boat lost. 

. A Charleston paper of the 18th says—**The smacks 
Jutrepid, Hill, avd John Drake, Rackett, arrived 
from the wreck of the Pennsylvania on Saturday morn- 
ing, which they left at 11 o’clock on Friday, at which 
time the ship was about three miles to the rorthward 
of Cape Romain, on a shoal about one mile from the 
shore. Nothing could be found worth saving, but 
one chain cable and two anchors. Supposed from 
her situation that the cargo and baggage must have 

een washed out. 


The New York Free Enquirer, formerly edited 
by Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright, is now 
published by Benjamin H. Day, and edited by a per- 
son who signs himself ** #7. D. Robinson.” The 
new editor professes not to possess the virtue of mo- 
deration. He is an ultra infidel. 


During the present year, up to the fifteenth inst. 
there were 653 ecmmitments to the Boston House 
of Correction—of these FOUR HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-THREE were common drunkards! 


Fatat AccrpEntT. ~A man named Edward Green, 
a resident of Peters township, Franklin county, was 
accidentally killed on the night of the fifteenth inst 
He was on his return from Hoover’s mill, with his 
horse and cart. It was dark; the cart was dragged 
against a stump, which overset it and injured Mr. 
Green so severely, that he died a few minutes after. 


He has left a widow and six children to lament his 
death. 


AnoTuEer.—The Pittsburg Manufacturer of Satur- 
day, states that a Welshman by the name of William 
James, who was going to Brownsville, in the steam- 
boat Marksman, on Wednesday, the 12th inst., was 
drowned between Braddock’s fields and M‘Keesport. 
He had about him when he was lost twenty-four So- 
vereigns, (in a bead purse bearing the name of his 
wife, Ann James,) and about $40 of silver, and a 
good silver Watch. 

The Manufacturer mentions that the wife of the 
deceased and four children, are expected from 
Wales in a few days. Poor things! 


Yet Anotuer.--The Cincinnati Gazette of the 
19th says:—‘*We have twice, in the course of a 
few months, published accounts of the exploding of 
grindstones in the eastern states. We have to re- 
cord a similar event in this city, which happened on 
Thursday last, at the factory of Mr. Richards, on 
Ninth strect. A young man by the name of Wil- 
liam Williams was grinding an axe, when the stone, 
from the rapidity of its motion, exploded, throwing 
off a piece which weighed about two hundred Ibs. 
which passed upwards through the floor, and through 
the roof, and fell at the distance of thirty feet! 
The young man was struck by the handle of the axe, 
in the face, and so shockingly mangled, that he 
died in a few hours. He was a young man of good 
habits and character. His remains were attended to 
the grave py hisdeparted friends and the fire com-. 

any to which he belonged.” 

The Boston Atlas expresses the opinion that the 
American Quarterly Review has fairly outstripped 
its elder competitor, the North American, and taken 
its place at the head of American periodicals. This 
opinion will scarcely be responded to at the North. 
Spesking of an article in the Jast aumber of the 
American Quarterly, the Atlas observes: 


But the most important and interesting article is 
that on The Slavery Question in Virginia. It is an 
off-set, though not a formal reply, to an article ina 
former number, in which the ground was taken, that 
any attempt to rid Virginia of her slaves, was absurd 
and impracticable. ‘Ihe present article makes it 
pretty evident, that Virginia has none of those re- 
quisites which enable a country to support the bur- 
den of a slave population, and that unless the mas- 
ters devise some way of bring rid of their slaves, the 
slaves, by the operation of natural causes, will gra- 
dually expel the “hites from the state—at least the 
low eastern portion of it, and become the sole popu- 
lation. 

‘The remedy proposed. by the reviewer, is coloni- 
zation to Liberia,—a gradual colonization; content 
at first with transporting the yearly increase of the 
slaves. 


The New England Society of New York on Sat- 
urday last celebrated the landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, with more than ordinary cordiality. This 
Society is exclusively charitable, and is one of the 
most liberal and extensive inthe Union. Among the 
guests present at the celebration, we see the names 
of the Hon. Daniel Webster and the Hon. Henry R. 
Storrs, mentioned. Mr. Clay was invitcd, but ins 
polite note declined the honour. 


After the fourth toast was drank, the presiding 
President rose, and proposed his toast, witha few 
pertinent remarks. He said Greece and Rome had 
‘their orators, and we had ours, whose able defence 
of the Constitation entitled them to the gratitude of 
their countrymen. He gate Daniel Webster—“‘New 
England points to him, and says, behold my son.” 


After the applause had subsided, Mr. Webster 
rose, and inaspeech of some ten or fifteen minutes 
thanked the society for the honour they had done 
him in choosing him, an honorary member, refer- 
red them back to the period when their fathers land- 
ed on the rock of Plymouth—the hardships they 
endured to secure themselves and children the bles- 
sings of civil and religious liberty. Little did they 
imagine the mighty consequences of their efforts; it 
was not leftfor them but for us to witness their 
eventful results. He enlarged on the prosperous 
state of the country, the increased population, and 
closed by giving the following sentiment. 

‘The children of New England, wherever disper- 
sed. May they prove true to their origin, true to 
their principles, and true to their country.” 

The toast was received with nine cheers. 

Previousto Mr. Webster’s retiring, he rose and 
addressed the company on the character of George 
Washington. He said in the eventful struggle that 
was about commencing in the assembled Councils 
of the Nation, it was the son of New England who 
first proposed that the armies on which the hopes of 
the people rested, should be confided to George 
Washsngton, and where, he asked, was there a mile 
square in the then territory that New England did 
not pour out ber blood at his bidding. At the event- 
ful period of the formation of the government after 
the struggle had closed, New England was called 
upon with many doubts in convention to sanction the 
constitution; it came to-her under that hand and with 
that name which she revered, and she unanimously 
adopted it. In the Brst elevation of this great man, 
New England gave him her undivided support; in 
the second it was the same. New England had on 
all oceasions confided in, approved and supported 
his measures. He offered for a sentiment. 

‘* The memory of George Washington, no schism 
shall tear us from his memory. No Naullification 
shall obliterate our devotion to his principles.” 

THE REIGNING FAMILY OF HOLLAND. 

The present King of Holland occupies a-large 


space in the public eye at this time—designated as 
he is athome as the ‘*Patriot King,” and at the 
same time the object of attack of the two most en- 
lightened and liberal of the European Governments. 
It is therefore that the following sketch, from the 


Albany Daily Advertiser, possesses more than ordi- 
nary interest:— 


The ‘Patriot King” as he has been called by 
some of his admirers was born in 1772 at the Hague. 
His father was William, Prince of Orange and Nas- 
sau, and his mother was of the House of Branden- 
burgh. He was in his youth studious and indus- 
trious, and at the age of 17 wasa scholar at Leyden 
where his close application to his books materially 
affected his healih. From the University he pro- 
eeeded to the Camp, and there his merit and talent 
procured him not only high rank but universal con- 
fidlence. 

In 1793 he was made commander-in-chief ot the 
Dutch army. He displayed great courage and con- 
duct in the various battles in which he was com- 
mander, but*more particularly by his capture of 
Landrecy inthe following year, which was a very 
gallant achievement and established his fame. 

The celebrated affair at Fleurus, however, decided 
the fate of Holland. Jourdan defeated the allies un- 
der the Prince of Coburg, and Beaulieu. ‘Thisbattle 
may claim a passing notice, as that in which the 
French Adjutant General Etienne reconnoitred the 
enemy in a balloon; and Marshals Soult and Letebre 
won their proudest laurels. 

The Datch army withdrew behind the Maas, t» 
protect their frontier, but the remarkable winter of 
1795 left the United Provinces open to a victorious 
enemy. Pichegru marched forward upon bridges of 
ice, and in two months the conquest of Holland was 
complete. Whatever degree of attachment the pre- 
sent population evince to their King, they shewed 
but little when he was their Prince. he was obliged, 
to ensure his personal safety, to make his escape 
with his father, and sail for England, in a wretched 
boat, navigated by only three men. 

The love of tiberty and the promises of the 
French, led to the formation of the Batavia Repub- 
lic, and a treaty of amity which cost 100 millions of 
gnilders. ‘The royal exiles were received with 
kindness by the English people, and for several years 
they resided at Hampton Court, a place already ce- 
lebrated as the scene of royal splendor and suffering, 
of religious conferences and puritanical state, the re- 
sidence of Jane Seymour, Catharine Howard, and 
Cathariv Parr, of Philipand Mary, of the Virgin 
Queen theroyal Mariyr, and the noted Cromwell, 
of the d Charles, and of William and Mary, and 
last, not least, asthe spot where the cartoons of the 
immortal Roffaelle have outlived in the admiration 
of posterity, most of the splendid incidents connect- 
ed with this abode of Kings. 

On the death of his father in 1806, the pucsent 
King took possession of the principality of Nassau. 
He had previously resided at Fulda, and adminis- 
tered the Government of some German towns which 
had been assigned his father by the treaty of 1802, 
as an indemnity fer yielding up his claim on Hol- 
land, and which had been transferred by his father 
to him. It is said thathis government was marked 
by the strictest principles of honour and integrity.— 
He resisted some flattcring offers to become a mem- 


ber of the Confederati.n of the Rhine, and took the 


ratory tothe battles of Mrfurt and Jena. His con« 
nection with the King of Prussia by marriage with a 
sister of that monarch in 1791 influenced him more 
than all other interests and promised advantages.— 
The fatal termination of that campaign involved not 
only the loss of his principalities and estates, but 
his personal liberty. Underthe surveillance of the 
French government, he lived vory qnietly at Dantzic, 
until the breaking out of difficulties between Napo- 
Jeon and Alexander. He then accepted a eommand 
under the Arch Duke Charles. ‘The battle of Wa- 
“= took place in 1809, and there the valorof Wm, 

rederick wasagain conspicuous. Hle visited Ber- 
lin, and from thence went to Englard, where he ree 
tnained till after the battle of Leipsis. 

The disastrous turn of Napoleon’s affairs seemed 
the signal for the restoration of all the exiles of Eu- 
rope. In Holland the ery of Vryheid en Gelykheid 
had lost all its former charms, and in the fraternal 
embrace of the French, their freedom had become 
little better than a name. An insurrection broke out 
in Amsterdam, a temporary government was formed, 
and the Prince of Orange was petitioned to return to 
his country, and accept the sovereignty of the Uni- 
ted provinces. He consented, with an expr2ss un- 
derstanding however, originating with bimself, that 
there was to bea free constitution secured to his peo- 
ple forever. 

The usual oaths were taken by all the parties 
concerned, on the 14th March, 1814. In 1815 he be- 
came King of Belgium as well as Holland by the 
decision of the Congress of Vienna. He soon after 
made his triumphant entry into Brussels, 

Against Napoleon on his return from Elba, Wil- 
liam Frederic again contended att he head of bis na- 
tion and his sons displayed a great share of personal 
gallantry. 

On the second fall of the Emperor, the King of the 
Netherlands formed a new constitution, for his sub- 
jects, but he had the misfortune to lose apart of 
his kingdom, now under the sceptre of a protogee of 
England and of France. 

‘The causes of the dissatisfaction of the Belgians 
have led to much doubt and controversy. All we 
now have to say in relation to the matter, is, be they 
what they may, the character of William Frederic 
is superior to that of most crowned heads. The 
Orange family have their faults, and their history bas 
its crimes, but this King of Holland bas an unstained 
escutcheon. Ofhis sons we shall take an early op- 
portunity to say something. ‘The elder appears to 
be of the true Orange race. 


Munper.—We learn by last night’s mail, says the 
Charleston Evening Post of the eighteenth, that on 
W .duesday last, Mr. Lemuel Smith, principal trae 
gedtas ol the theatre in Milledgeville, was killed by 
pista, snot tired ov Mr, Wm. Flohrnoy, of Eaten- 
ton, w:o tled, snd had not sinee been heard of. The 
Jurv © Inquest returned a verdict of Murder, 

Dry Logings.-A little black boy in the employ of 
a master sweep was sent np a chimney afew days 
since in the upper part of the City, but remained so 
long that the gentleman of the house with his family 


became exceedingly alarmed lest some accident had 
befallen him in the flue. 
an hour the master sweep, whose efforts were una- 
vailing to obtain aresponse to his repeated bellow- 
ings, went out and procured another sweep, who af- 
ter ascending the clumney about two thirds of the 
distance, found the litule fellow fast asleep at one of 
the elbows. When awoke he went on and performed 
his duty, and on returning below stated that he had 
found the chimney so dry and warm, in comparison 
with his master’s lodgings, where he had been kept 
awake during the whole night, that he stopped awhile 


to enjoy the luxury, and betore he bethought himself 
fell asleep. N. Y. Cour. 


THE OPERA. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
New York, Dec. 22, 1832. 


Dear Sir: * * * * Asto the Opera, 1 might 
saya great deal. It has succeeded remarkably well 
it New York, in spite of the bad policy of the com- 
mencement. Lallude to Cenerentola, which, as a. 
first step, was any thing but prudent. -There were 
toognany recollections of the fascinating Garcia in. 
that character, to tolerate a very inferior performer 
in the same part. The Opera season also commenced 
at a very untoward period. The city was in a state 
of great excitement, growing out of the Cholera, on 
the arrival of the Italians. People were afraid to go 
ont at night, or to be found in crowds. On the heels 
of this pieee of bad luck, came the excitement of the 
last Presidential election, a more fatal scourge to 
fine taste and cultivated talent than perbsps the Cho- 
lera. An alarm affecting the trifling conditions of 
life or death, will sooner or later subside, and *‘Jeave 
not a wreck behind;” but rude, personal, bitter poli- 
tical controversy, destroys the very essence of taste, 
feeling, and the fine arts. One of the happiest va- 
garies of fashion at the present day among female 
society, is the banishment of all politics. from life 
and conversation. We ought willingly to enjoy ten 


command of ihe right wing of the Prussians, prepa-- 


thousand caprices for this one real piece of goodi—- 


After waiting upwards of 
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I understand the Nullification mania of South Caro- 
lina has acquired nine-tenths of its virulence, strength 
and inveteracy, from the spirit and animation with 
which the /ady-loves have adopted its vagaries. — 
You and I, and all peaceable people, ought to long 
wish that the fair on this side of the Putomac may 
not soon beeome politicians. 

But of the Opera.—Last evening was the last re- 
presentation given to the subscribers—the perform- 
ances to follow will only be benefits—and then the 
troupe will migrate to your good city. I have at- 
tended most of the performances given here, and 
the house last evening was one of the most brilliant 
Ihave seen. Il pirata was the piece. This Opera 
is the most splendid one yet brought out. Elisa e 
Claudio is perhaps equally, if not slightly, more 
sweet and touching; Lut J/ pirata—the Pirate—or 
Bertram (for that is the drama) possesses a splen- 
dour, beauty and science, which gains upon the au- 
dience at every representation. Several songs are 
introduced, not originally belonging to the Opera; 
but these I think heighten its attraction to our rather, 
as yet, uninformed audiences. A highly refined and 
scientific Opera must be heard frequently before its 
beauties are discovered by the unpractised ear. Ino 
this respect, Italian music is like Italian painting— 
you must look for hours on a Raphael, a Corregio, 
a Titian, before you find out all their exquisite beau- 
ties which touch the heart and elevate the feelings. 
I have heard many Operas in my time-—I have na- 
turally a passion for music, and yet the first time I 
heard Jl pirata, 1 did not enjoy half the passion 
that I have done during the subsequent representa- 


tions. Italian music is.a highly refined species of | 


art; the taste may exist in the soul or heart, but it 
requires culture and effort to fetch it out in all its 
beauty and touchingness. It is.an error to suppose 
that we have an innate taste for the simple ballad 
music of England, or Ireland, or Scotland. That 
taste is just as much acquired in infancy, and there- 
fore escapes our notice, by the same process through 
which we get a liking to Italian Opera in after life. 
The uninitiated never like an Italian Opera at first. 
They do not understand it—its passion is not their 
passion—its feeling not their feeling—its grandeur 
not their grandeur. 

Originally there were very few in New York, ex- 
eept French and other foreigners from the continent, 
who relished the Opera, We have had, it is true, a 
great deal of affectation, but 1 am not sure that af- 
fectation in music, as well as other matters, ought 
to be as much slandered as the world generally does. 
The raw condition of musical taste among our au- 
diences, may be soon marked, I may instance a trait 
which has frequently struck me. When our prima 
donna, or even principal tenore, breaks out into some 
piece of powerful physical exertion, it is astonish- 
ing how rapturously they are applauded. Itis of no 
sort of consequence if the passage should be sung out 
of time or not, the applause is certain; and yet I have 
often seen those soft, delicate, exquisite little touch- 
es which united passion, music and feeling, the very 
soul of the art itself, passed over in comparative ne- 
glect and ignorance. Thus it is that the noisy im- 
pudence of Mount Etna arrests the attention of every 
mariner on the Mediterranean, but Parnassus is 
sought out and adored by genius alone. 

Still there are a few persons of fine musical taste 
among us, and one in particular who has acquired 
much renown from the exquisite style in which 
he sings Movore’s melodies, and sentimental songs 
and ballads. ‘This individual has done more for the 
musical taste of the city than any other. The young 
generation are now stud) ing music and ltalian—sing- 
ing night and day—and sowing the seeds of a taste 


which the next age will show in great abundance. 
The present Opera is decidedly the most full and 


complete one we ever have had. It, however, wants 
one thing—a divinity—**‘ a bright particular 
around which the imagination clusters, the heart 
pants for, and the soul broods on in delight. Signo- 
rina Garcia was the spirit—the soul of the first Opera. 
Pedrotti, with all her talent, and she has much, is 
far behind that heavenly creature in all that calls 
forth passion and enthusiasm. Montressor’s troupe, 
with that exception, is more full and complete than 
Garcia’s. The orchestra is stronger, better, and the 
chorusses far more efficient. Pedrotti, however, is 
a superior actress; and decidedly the best singer, 
after the Garcia, that we ever had in this country. 


She is a large, powerful, muscular woman, inclining 
to the em-bon-point, with a fine expressive set of fea- 
tures, and full of picturesque gestures. She will— 
she must carry every thing before her in Philadel- 
phia. Montressor, the first tenor, is a good actor; 
possesses a fine voice—considerable compass and 
skilful execution. In the utterance of strong feel- 
ing, his recitative is very powerful; and in the 
softer passions, he is exquisitely melodious and touch- 
ing. This excellence probably consists in his rapid 
versatility. I never saw this quality so fully brought 
out as in lJ Pirata. This is probably his best cha- 
racter. Fernasari, the basso, has a splendid voice— 
he is not so much admired as he wasat first, probably 
because the merits of the other performers are be- 
ginning to be better appreciated by the awakening 
taste cf the public. As an actor, he is awkward and 
ungraceful—but he is improving rapidly. 

I might continue writing and fill many sheets with 
the various things which have struck my attention 
since the Opera came among us; but I suppose I have 
already said more than you or your subscribers will 
care to hear. Ina few days you will have the Opera 
among yourselves. I do not know what they will 
open with in Philadelphia, but 1 should advise them 
to begin with J/ Pirata or Elisa e Claudio. Either 
of them will settle your city at a blow. To-night 
we have I/ Mose in Egitto, at Masonic Hall. This 
is a splendid oratoria, and I have no doubt will be 
attended by all the fashionable people in the city. 
J shall probably give you some account of it ina day 
or two. 


BUENOS AYRES, versus THE UNITED STATES. 

The New York Journal of Commerce has received 
from a friend in Buenos Ayres, a copy of the corres- 
pondence between our Consul and Charge d’Affairs 
at Buenos Ayres and the Buenos Ayrean Govern- 
ment, in relation to the points of controversy between 
that Government and this, which led to the return to 
the United States of Mr. Baylies. The Journal says: 
** No part of this Correspondence has hitherto been 
published in the United States, And lest some of 
our contemporaries should suppose we have been 
plundering the office of the Secretary of State, (as 
was hinted when we published the Correspondence 
between our Minister at London and the British Go- 
yernment before it had been issued from the Depart- 
ment at Washington, ) we will say that we received 
the present budget from a friend in Bnenos Ayres, it 
having been submitted to the Legislature on the 10th 
of Sept. and afterwards printed in connection with 
Vernet’s Memorial, in a handsome quarto pamphlet 
of 100 or more pages. The part which we publish 
to-day, embraces so much of the Correspondence as 
passed between the Buenos Ayrean government and 
Mr. Slacum. ‘That between the same government 
and Mr. Baylies we shall be able to present in a day 


or two.” 
The portion published occupies nearly four co- 


lumns of that paper. We must content ourselves 
with asbrief an abstract as possible. 

The Falkland Islands affair commenced the con- 
troversy. ‘The Governor says:—* ‘The Hon. Repre- 
sentatives of the Province, on examining the corre- 
spondence, will find, without doubt, that the go- 
vernment, in this grave and delicate affair, has en- 
deavoured, as occasion offered, to fulfil its determi- 
nation to sustain its rights with firmness, proposing 
to itself the obtaining of reparation for the scanda- 
lous outrage and excessive insult committed by an 
officer of the North American Navy, through such 
pacific means as probity, good faith, and sound wis- 
dom may suggest.” 

In the series of diplomatic letters between the ne- 
gotiating powers, the first in the order of time, 1s 
from George W. Slacum, Esq. the American Con- 
sul, bearing date the 2ist Nov. 1831, in which he 
officially makes known the arrival at the port of 
Buenos Ayres of the American schooner Harriet, 
Capt. Denison, of Stonington, Conn. as a prize to 
that government—it having been taken dy force at 
the Falkland Islands, by order of Governor Vernet, 
The substance of the letter is a courteous demand 
for information, whether the Buenos Ayrean Go- 
vernment intends to avow and sustain the capture of 
the said vessel. The letter concludes with the usual 
expressions of civility, and is addressed to the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Relations. _ 

In reply to the Consul’s demand, Don Tomas Ma- 
nuel de Anchorena, Minister of Foreign Relations, 


| under date of-the 25ih of the same month, contents 


himself with saying, ‘* that the subject of said sehr. 
Harriet is now in the hands of the Minister of War 
and Marine, and that as soon as the customary for- 
malities have been gone through with, it will be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the government, which 
will adopt such decision as the laws of the country 
require.”? 

On the 26th of the same month, Mr. Slacum ad- 


‘dressed another note to the Minister of Foreign Re- 


lations, in which he calls the reply of that functionary 
unexpected, inasmuch as it recognised the right of 
Louis Vernet to capture and retain American vessels 
fishing for seals at the Falkland Islands; and he pro- 
ceeds to deny in toto such right having existed or as 
then existing, in the government of Buenos Ayres or 
any of its agents. 

In a subsequent paragraph of the same letter, the 
Consul explicitly requests that the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs will receive his communication ‘‘as a 
ForMaL Protest on the part of the Government of 
the United States, against that of Buenos Ayres, and 
against all and every person or persons dependent 
upon its authority, for the illegal and vioient capture 
at the Falkland Islands, by order of the said Vernet, 
of the American schooner Harriet, and of the Su- 
perior and Breakwater, of which the undersigned 
has received information; and likewise against the 
violent arrest and imprisonment of their officers and 
crews, being American citizens, and for the conse- 
quences of this act.” 

The response of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to this Protest, bears date the 3d of December, 1831, 
in which he states ‘‘that the process which this sub- 
ject has undergone in the Department of War and 
Marine, by no means determines the decision on the 
main question, and is only designed to place the go- 
vernment in the knowledge of the truth, that it may 
act as justice requires: That the government does 
not admit the said note of the Consul of the United 
States as a formal protest of his government against 
that of this Province, because, besides being unsea- 
sonable, the Consul does not show that he has speci- 
fic authority for such an act, and His Excellency con- 
siders that he has no such authority, on account of 
his being invested only with the office of Consul, but 
still more, because the government of the United 
States has no right to the said Islands and coasts, nor 
to catch seals there, since it is.unquestionable that 
this right belongs to Buenos Ayres: ‘That under this 
impression His Excellency might justly complain of 
the protest of the Consul, but would fain believe in 
the correctness of his intentions, and being fully per- 
suaded of the wisdom and justice which presides over 
his government, desires to avoid every noisy step, 
and hopes that whatever doubt may be raised by the 
government of the United States, it may be amicably 
adjusted, by a direct understanding between the go- 
vernments themselves. ” 

On the same day Mr. Slacum enclosed to the 
Buenos Ayrean minister a letter from Com. Duncan 
of the U. S. ship Lexington, from which we extract 
a single passage: 

‘- Sir,—I have received your reply tomy commu- 
nieation of the 29th ult. enclosing copies of the do- 
cuments relative to the capture of several American 
vessels at the Falkland Islands, engaged in the fish- 
eries; and having duly considered the matter, | deem 

ita duty to proceed thither with the force under my 


command, for the protection of the vessels and citu- 
zens of the United States thus employed.” 


The receipt of the foregoing letter was forthwith 
acknowledged by the minister of foreign affairs; and 
on the 6th ofthe same month the American Consul 
addressed to tnat funetionary another note, in which 
he announces his intention to delay the intended 
departure of Capt. Duncan for the protection of 
American citizens engaged in the seal fishery at the 
Falkland Islands, until the morning of the 9th, ‘* in 
order to await the receipt of any communication 
which the government of this province may think 
proper to make, with reference to the immediate 
suspension of the right of capturing such vessels of 
the United States as may be found fishing within the 
limits which are considered subject to the jurisdic- 
tion or authority of Mr. Vernet; and in addition to 
this, the immediate restitution to its legitimate own- 
ers or agents, of the schooner Harriet, detained as 
a prize of this government in this port; together with 
all property taken from said schooner, either at the 
time of her capture or subsequently, or from the ci- 


tizens of the United States atthe Falkland Islands or}. 


elsewhere, by the said Vernet or his agents; and 
likewise to their restoration to the state in which 
they were before the said capture, and to the exercise 
of the pursuit in which they were lawfully engaged. 
It isadded: **The undersigned takes the liberty to 
signify to his excellency the minister, that the short- 
ness of the time during whic: the commandant of 
jhe Lexington can wait a reply to said proposition 
from this government, is in consequence of his anx- 
iety to render the promptest possible assistance to 
the American seamen left by one of the captured 
schooners, and scantily supplied with provisions, on 
Staten Land, and also to put an immediate stop to 
other captures which may be making at the Falk- 
land Islands, by the agents of said Vernet, whom 


he has left in command, with authority to that ef- 
fect.” 


The Consul avows in distinct terms, in respect to 
his right to profest, that ‘in so doing he acted with 
the authority of his government; and that he could 
not consent to the rejection or suspension of such 
right, even though no such authority had existed— 
inasmuch as he has been considered and treated by 
this governmentas the Representative of the United 
States, ever since the death of the late Charge d’Af- 
faires, and that he would not willingly believe that 
the government of Buenos Ayres intends now to deny 
this right, in order to embarrass him in defending the 
interests of American citizens.” 


The next communication, in the order of time, is 
of the 9th December, 1831, from the Minister to the 
Consul, in which he informs the latter that requisite 
orders had been issued for the proper investigation 
of the right to capture the Harriet, but that ‘before 
they came to hand, Captain Davison had embarked 
on board a launch of the American corvette Lexing- 
ton, and proceeded to that ship. And as this con- 
duct of Gaptain Davison seems calculated to embar- 
rass legal investigation, and render difficult a just de- 
cision in respect to the capture of said schooner 
Harriet, the undersigned has received orders from 
the government of this Province to request, as he 
now does, the Consul of the United States, that he 
would have the goodness to notify Captain Gilbert 
Davison not to depart from this Province without 
leaving an authorized agent who may represent him 
and act in his stead, with the understanding that his 
refusal or Omission to comply will expose him to all. 
the detriment which his rights may suffer in conse- 
quence of such neglect.” 


We give the following brief, but spirited note from 
Capt. Duncan entire: 

To his Ex. Tomas de Anchorena, Minister of 
Foreign Relations. . 
Buenos Ayrnes, Rio de la Plate 

December 7, 1851. 

Sir: It has been proved to me, under oath, that 
Luis Vernet, residing in this town, plundered the 
American schooner Harriet, while at the Falkland 
Islands, of nearly all the articles which she had on 
board. 

The object of this nofe is, to ask that the said Ver- 
net, having committed a eriminal act of piracy and 
robbery, may be delivered to the Uuited States for 
trial, or thathe may be arrested and punished by the 
jaws of Buenos Ayres. R 

I have the honour to be, with respeet, 
Your obedieut servant, 
SILAS DUNCAN. 
Commander of the U. S. Corvette Lexington.” 

On the 9th of the same month, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs sddressed a note to the Consul on the 
subject of Captain Danean’s request, in which he 
states that he had laid the communication imme- 
diately before the Governor, whose ideas and princi- 
ples in relation to the matter in question had under- 


gone nochange, and expressed great astonishment 
that the Consul should have deemed it proper and 


decorous to press the subject to an immediate de- 
cision, ata period whena multitude of important 


concerns notoriously demanded the attention of the 
government, and at a moment when the public offices 


were closed in consequence of the religious solem- 
nities, in the observance of which, onthe previous. 
day, the people of the republic were engaged. 

This letter concludes with a threat on the part of 
the minister to address a formal complaint upon the 
subject to the United States—and a denial of the po- 
sition assumed by the American Conse}, that he had, 
since the death of Mr. Forbes, been treated and eon- 
sidered by the Buenos Ayrean Government, as Ame- 
rican Charge des Affaires for that Republic. 

To this Mr. Slacum replied in a Jong letter, re- 
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viewing the whole grounds of the case. It isaclear 
frank and temperate statement, and will no doubt 
meet with the sanction of our government. We will 
find a place for it in our next. It was, however, qaite 
unpalatable to the Buenos Ayrean Minister, who ad- 
dressed a note to our Consul, informing him that in 
consequence of ‘‘ the «xtravagant ideas and language 
which characterise his official communications re- 
specting the occurrences in regard to American fish- 
ing vessels on the coasts of the Falkland Islands,” 
the minister deemed it proper to suspend all official 
relations with Mr. Slacum, who could appoint some 
person duly qualified to succeed him in his consular 
functions. 


On the 14th of February, 1832, an explanatory 
address was issued under the authority of the govern- 
ment to the citizens of Buenos Ayres, stating that 
the Commandant of the U. S. sloop of War Lexing- 
ton, in the midst of profound peace, invaded that 
rising colony, the Falkland Islands, and witha ran- 
corous enmity destroyed the public property, carried 
away the goods legally deposited there, &c. It con- 
tinues:— 


“The colonists having been attack- 
ed, under a friendly flag, some of them fied inaf- 
fright to the interior of the Island,—others were 
taken from their homes by violence or deceptiun, 
carried away, and clandestinely landed on the coasts 
of the Banda Oriental, which affords them a noble 
hospitelity: and others, still natives and fellow coun- 
trymen of ours, have been transported, as prisoners, 
to the United States, for the apparent purpose of 
being tried there. The unanimous burst of indig- 
nation which this disgusting outrage has produced 
among you, isfully justified, and, without doubt, it 
will be regarded in the same light by men of honour 
in every part of the world where it becomes known.” 


On the next day (February 15.) Mr. Slacum en- 
closed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, a letter 
from Capt. Duncan, dated February 11th, at anchor 
off Montevideo, in which he offered to deliver up, oy 

set at liberty the prisoners on board the Lexington 
on assurance being given by the Buenos Ayrean go- 
vernment that they had been acting under its autho- 
rity. To this the Minister replied on the same day, 
that Mr. Vernet ‘‘was appointed Political and Mi- 
litary Governor of the Falkland Islands, in conse- 
quence of the decree of Ist June, 1829, published on 
the 18th of the same month; consequently, Mr. Ver- 
net and the individuals acting under his orders, can 
only be judged by their own euthorities.” 

The second portion of the correspondence em- 
braces that which took place between Mr. Baylies, 
the American Charge, and the Buenos Ayrean 
Government. That it was not satisfactory of our 
claims for justice, the return of Mr. Baylies suffi- 
ciently indicates. The conduct of Mr. Slacum, so 
far as it is developed through the correspondence 

lready published, appears to us perfectly justifiable. 
it remains for Congress to decide, after the entire 
matter is submitted for their consideration, the pro- 
per course to be pursued under the circumstances. 
We mentioned yesterday that Ex-President Adams 
had called upon the President for all the particulars 
in relation to it. 

In the abstract of the correspondence between the 
American Consul and the Buenos Ayrean Minister, 
published on our first page, a letter addressed by Mr. 
Slacum to Don Tomas de Anchorena, is adverted to, 
in which the question at issue was frankly reviewed. 
We subjoin this letter, which is essential to a pro- 
per appreciation of the case:— 

Buenos Arres, Dee. 26, 1831. 

This unexpected reply of His Excellency the Mi- 
nister cannot be considered by the undersigned in 
any other light than onan express admission, on the 
part of the government, of the right of Luis Vernet 
to capture and retain American vessels fishing for 
seals at the Falkland Islands,and the islands and coasts 
adjacent to Cape Horn. 

No other alternative therefore remains to the un- 
dersigned but to deny in fofo such right as having 
existed, or as now existing, in the government of 
Buenos Ayres, or any persons subjec: to its authorit y; 
and to present this formal protest against all the mea- 
sures which may have been adopted by said govern- 
ment, including the decree published on the 10th of 
June, 1829, by which the said Islands and coasts and 

their fisheries are declared to belong to this govern- 
ment, and any other act or decree having the same 
tendency, and also the circular of the sail: Vernet, 
published in consequence of the same; also against 
any measures which may be adopted in future by the 
said government or persons subject to its authority, 
the object of which is to impose the least restriction 
upon the citizens of the United States, who may be 
engaged in this occupation, or interfere with their 
unquesttonable right to the free exercisr thereof. 


In reply to that in which The conduet of Capt. Davi- 


son, late of the schooner ** Harriet,” is complained 


The undersigned therefore, with a view to remove 
all doubts on this head, although he attaches suffi- 


of, in having embarked to go on board the U. S. | cient weight to his first assertion of the fact, wishes 
Corvette of War ‘‘Lexington,” with the object, as to inform bis excellency that in consequence of his 
supposed by his Excellency the Minister, of embar- government having received an indirect notice of the 
rassing the case now in course of prosecution respect- | deeree of the 10th of June, 1829, declaring a right 
ing the condemation of the said schooner, and in| of sovereignty over the Falkland Islands, &e. and the 
which the undersigned is requested to notify the said | exclusive use of the fisheries appertaining thereto, 
Captain Vavison not to leave the Province without | formal instructions were forwarded to the United 
previously naming an attorney or agent to represent States Charge d’Affairs, to address to this Govern- 


him in the said cause; the undersigned has taken leave 
to say, that it is notorious that the corvette **Lexing- 
ton” weighed anchor and left the port at 12 o’clock 
on the 9th inst. some hours before the undersigned 
had received the said note; so that any effort on his 
part to detain the said Captain Davison woald have 
been fruitless, even had he considered it his duty to 
make any at the instance of this Government— 
it appearing to be founded wholly upon the me- 
morial and solicitation of Luis Vernet. Moreover, 
ithad been made known to His Excellency the Mi- 
nister, that the Lexington would remain in pert till 
the morning of the 9th, when it was consequently to 
be presumed she would sail; and it appears the Go- 
vernment was advised that Capt. Davison embarked on 
board the said sloop of war on the 7th. Sufficient 
time was given to this government to have made him 
any notification which it pleased, without insinuating 
or attributing to him an intention to leave the Pro- 
vince with sinister views, or protesting against him 
for the injurious bearing of this act or its results.— 
But besides all this, the undersigned is ignorant on 
what principle this Government cau assume to detain 
the said Captain Davison, an American Citizen, al- 
ready the victim of a long imprisonment, in order 
that he may empower an Attorney under any pretext 
or for any objcct which can be alleged by the said 
Vernet, inasmuch as he (the said Davison) has not 
thought proper to present himself before the Tribu- 
nals to dispute afy question with the said Vernet, but 
to deny in ¢oto the right of capture of this Govern- 
ment over his schooner engaged in the fisheries atthe 
Falkland Islands, and against which right the uuder- 
signed has protested in favour of Davison and those 
whom he represents, the said Davison having on his 
arrival here, applied to him for protection and satis- 
faction. 

In reply to the other note, the receipt of which has 
been acknowledged, the undersigned, in the first 
place, takes the liberty to observe that he cannot al- 
iow that the strong expressions of His Excellency 
relative to the non-observance of the 8th instant as a 
day of religious solemnity are applicable to him,— 
not perceiving on his part any want of decorum in 
this respect, because the note communicating the 
propositions of the Commandant of the * Lexington’ 
was placed in the hands of the Superior Officer of 
the Minister of Foreign Relations on the morning of 
the 7th instant. If the interval between that day and 
the hour of 12 of the 9th, at which time the ship 
sailed, was considered too short for this government 
to resolve whether or not it would restore the pro- 
perty of Anierican citizens, illegally seized by Louis 

ernet in the Falkland Islands, the undersigned 
must observe that this period, or its termination, 
which was the time for the sailing ot the Lexington, 
was not fixed by him, and could not be, but by the 
Commandant of the said ship, more especially from 
motives of humanity towards the seamen left exposed 
on a desert island, and explained in the said notes. 
The undersigned is compelled to notice an error into 
which it appears his Excellency the Minister has 
fallen, in attributing to him the said propositions, 
when on the contrary, the undersigned mentioned 
expressly that they emanated from the Commandant 
of the Lexington, and were communicated by his de- 
sire. 

And with respect to these propositions, the under- 
signed can not see how they involve “the settlement 
of a special matter of litigation,” as his Excellency 
expresses it, but on the contrary, nothing more than 
a consent or refusal to restore the property illegally 
taken at the Falkland Islands, from American citi- 
zens engaged in a traffic to which they possess the 
most undeniable right. ‘he reclamation, the under- 
signed is authorised by (he Government to sustain, 
as has already been stated to his Excelleney the Mi- 
nister, and it gives rise toe a questio which must Le 
settled, not by the local Tribunals of this country, 
nor by a special litigation between Mr. Vernet and 
Capt. Davison, cr any other individual party, but by 
the Government of the Province and that of the Unit- 
ed States, and perhaps of other maritime nations, all 
of which are interested in the free use of the fishe- 
ries,—which appertain to none, since they are in the 
great path-way of the ocean. With a view that the 
question of right might be referred for amicable ad- 
justment, the Commandant of the Lexington made 
the said propositions, supposing they would tally 
with the friendly sentiments which his Excellency 
the Minister has declared to animate this Govern- 
ment towards that of the United States. 

The result would have been (if fortunately the 
propositions had been admitted, ) to place matters on 
the same footing in which they stood previous to the 
outrages committed by the said Vernet; and under 
thts conviction, the undersigned will observe, that 
notwithstanding what he expressly said in the note of 
the 6th inst. which he had the honour to address to 
his Excellency the Minister, viz. that in protesting 
against the capture of the American fishing vessels 
in the Falkland Islands, he acted with the authority 
of his Government, his Excellency the Minister has 
ow called it in question by the note of the 


ment ‘fa formal remonstrance against the adoption ef 
it by any measures, (including the decree and circu- 
lar letter to which it referred, if they were genuine, ) 
which might be calculated in the remotest degree 
to place any restriction upon the enterprise of the 
citizens of the United States engaged in the fishery 
in question, or to diminish their right to the most 
unlimited use of the same,” the said fishery having 
been hitherto considered as open to all nations, and 
the exclusive property of none. 

That the late charge did not make this remon- 
strance, was probably owing to the circumstance of 
the official documents not having arrived in this 
country until a short time before his death. 

In replying to His Excellency the Minister, the 
undersigned does not conceive himself called upon 
to answer anything contained in the note before him 
relative to the reasons which the Commandant of the 
Lexington had for going with his ship tothe Falk- 
land Islands, even it they had been as he conceives 
they were, openly avowed in the communication 
which contained his propositions; nor to the intima- 
tion of this Government as to the issue of the voyage 
which had been undertaken. Whatever the said 
Commandant may do, or believe himself called on 
to do, relates to himself alone, and the undersigned 
is not respousible for it. But the undersigned can- 
noi concede that he has interfered improperly with 
the public authority of this Government, as His Ex- 
cellency the Minister, declares, in any thing he 
has done, either in seeking from this Government, 
a declaration relative to the capture of the schooner 
“Harriet” by Louis Vernet, styled by His Excellency 
the Commandant of the Falkland Islands, which was 
the object of his first note, or in protesting against 
the same in his second, or in becoming the channel for 
communication with a sincere spirit of canduur, of 
the amicable propositions of the Commandant of the 
Lexington in his last note relative to this unpleasant 
business, which he cannot consider as His Excellency 
does ‘ta private matter of litigatiou,” that ‘‘should 
be settled by this Government conformably to the 
laws prescribed by this country,” but of a nature 
very different and serious, which involves an attack 
on the rights and privileges of his nation and its citi- 
zens, **which it is his first and principal duty as Con- 
sul to confirm and protect,” although His Excellency 
seems to be of a different opinion, and in the settle- 
ment of which the municipal or local laws, or the 
tramites de estilo, have no more to do than have those 
of the United States. But perhaps the undersigned 
ought to be delicate in expressiug his opinion re- 
specting the value and extent of his duties as Consul, 
seeing that he has been reproved by His Excellency 
in this respect, and that he has condescended to in- 
timate to him that the principal of those duties is to 
maintain a superintendence over his fellow citizens 
in regard to their conduct in the country wherein 
they reside. 

Lastly, the undersigned takes the liberty to say, 
that not perceiving any breach of decorum, or im- 
proper interference in his official character, before 
the authority of this Province, in the course he has 
taken in this affair, or the correspondence to which 
it has given rise, he dzems it his duty to continue to 
insiston the Protest which he has transmitted to 
this Government, which the nature of the transac- 
tion so imperiously demanded, and because if he 
had not presented it, he should have neglected his 
duty and abandoned an undeniable Consular right. 

‘This protest is rejected by his Excellency the Mi- 
nister, and although he does not accuse the under- 
sizned of having overpassed the line of his duty, he 
advises him to confine himself within it. . 

But what are the acts which have given rise to this 
protest? Have not three American vessels been cap- 
tured, when engaged in lawful traffic, and their car- 
goes violently and illegally seized and immediately 
appropriated to the use of the capturer? Have not 
their officers and crews, American citizens, been 
violently arrested and imprisoned? Have not a part 
of them been sent away to a foreign soil, and there 
eft to the mercy of strangers: whilst others have 
been abandoned in the desolate and distant island of 
Staten Land, without provisions? and this too bya 
person who holds his authority from this Govern- 
ment, and who is now protected by it, while at 
peace with that ofthe United States? Has it not 
been done without having given, from first to the 
last, any previous official advice of the alleged right 
of sovereignty and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Islands and fishery in question? 

And is it in circumstances such as these, that the 
undersigned is told he shall not be heard in defence 
of the invaded rights and interests of his fellow-citi- 
zens? 

Responsible only to his own Government for his 
official conduct, the undersigned will, he hopes, con- 
tinue in the free exercise of his public functions, as 
Consul of the United States, so long as he keeps 
within the line of his duty, and observes due courtesy 
and respect to the Government near which he re- 
sides. 

Not having more to urge in this stageo the busi- 


ness, the undersigned will content himself with re- 


ferring the whole affair to the consideration of his 
Government. The undersigned avails himself o 
this opportunity to renew to His Excellency the Mi- 
nister, the assurances of his most distinguished con- 
sideration. GEORGE W. SLACUM. 


_ To His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


SELECTIONS. 


Effects of Tight Lacing.—On Saturday an inquest 
was held at the King David, George street, Russell 
square, on the body of Jane Nieholson, aged 18, a 
fine young girl, the daughter of a respectable trades- 
man in the neighbourhood. On Thursday afternoon 
she took tea at arelative’s. Shortly after her retarn 
home, which was about nine o’elock the same even 
in » She complained of indisposition, and on being 
led into the yard for the benefit of the fresh air, she 
fell down in a state of insensibility. An attempt was 
made to give her relief by cutting open her stays, 
which were found to be very tightly laced, and medi- 
cal aid was procured, but she expired immediately. 
Mr. Slade, surgeon, stated that he opened the body, 
and found the heart considerably enlarged, and the 
liver twice its proper size; he at the same time gave 
it as his opinion, that death was hastened by the ex 
traordinary compression to which the vital functions 
had been subjected by tight lacing—Verdict: ** Died 
by the visitation of God.” 


Jeremy Bentham wasa great economist. He knew 
the value of minutes. ‘The disposal of his hours, both 
ef labor and of repose, was a matter of systematic ar- 
rangement; and the arrangement was determined on 
the principle that it isa calamnity to lose the smallest 
portion of time. He did not deem it sufficient to 
provide against the loss of a day or an hour: he took 
effectual means to prevent the occurrence of any such 
calamnity to him; but he did more—he was careful to 
provide against the loss even of a single minute; and 
there is on record no example of a human being who 
lived more habitually under the practical conscious- 
ness that his days are numbered, and that the ‘night 
cometh in which no man can work.’—Athenzum, 


The Wild Horses. —The herds of wild horses pre- 
sent a beautiful spectacle when they are alarmed in 
their native wilds by the intrusion of an army. In- 
stead of flying, as the deer and other timid animals, 
they gallop round in compact masses of many thou- 
sands, apparently for the of reeonnoitring 
the strangers; and frequently advance boldly to with- 
in a few yards of the line of march, where they halt 
to gaze at the troops, snorting and showing every 
sign of astonishment and displeasure, especially as 
sight of the cavalry. ‘These droves are always head- 
ed by some fine looking old bashaws, whose flowing 
manes and tails plainly show that they have never 
been subject to man’s eoptrol; and inthe reag the 
mares and colts follow.— Literary Gazette. 


March of Intellect at Glossop.—An announcement 
of which the following is a verbatim copy, was left 
at a house in Glossop one day last week by a person 
who fancies she has all the necessary qualifications to 
** teach the young ladies how to shoot:”—This is to 
inform you that E. K—— will hold a school this 
morning for boys and girls with Alphbabit 2d Testa- 
ment and Bible 3d Nitting and sowing 3d Marking 
4d week Also a night school attendance with Evnin 
any time when boys and girls isat liberty any that is 
desirous to learn to write Bring Slate and pencil af- 
ter On paper Monday Tusday Walosiee Thirsday 
Nights 3d Also take in all Kind off sowing for Men 
Women Or Children at a reasonable rate ‘Turn of th 
Lane Near Glossop Please to inform your neighbours 
h Children Bring their Books.””— Sheffield Iris, 


A unanimous Audience.—J. Kemble, * while he 
was manager of a theatre at Portsmouth, which was 
only cpened twice or three times in the week, a sai- 
lor applied to him on one of the nights when there 
was no performance, and entreated him to open the 
theatre; but was informed that as the town had not 
teen apprized on the occasion, the manager could 
rot risk the expense. What will it cost to open 
the theatre to-night? for to-morrow I leave the coun- 
try, and God knows if I shall ever see a play again,’ 
saidhe. Mr. Kemble told him that it cml be ten 
guineas: ‘I will give it upon this condition, that you 
will let nobody into the house but myself and the 
actors.? He was then asked what play he would 
choose; he fixed upon Richard the Third. The 
house was immediately lighted, the rest of the per- 
formers attended, and the tar took his station in the 
front row of the pit. Mr. Kemble performed the 
part of Richard, the play happening to be what is 
styled one of the stock-pieces uf the company. The 
play was performed throughout; the sailor was ve 
attentive, sometimes laughing and applauding, but 
frequently on the look out lest some other auditor 
might intrude upon his enjoyments. He retired 
pertectl satisfied, and cordially thanked the mana- 
ger for his ready compliance. 


Colossal Strengeth.—The French army numbers 
in its ranks an athletic personage, whose prodigious 
strength might seem to revive the miracles of Samp 
son, or the astonishtng labours of Hercules. Hithe 
erto this strength has not found objects worthy of it, 
and is only exercised in the stables and prisons; but 
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let the opportunity offer itself, and our enemies 
would have fine sport. This new Goliah is a curas- 
sier of the 1st Regiment, and is five feet seven inches 
in height. When he is angry nothing can resist 
him; his hand can break irun as easily as glass, or 
give a large horse a blow on the shoulder, and place 
him just where he wishes to be. One day in the 
month of last July, he was ordered by his Lieutenant 
to attend to the horses newly a:vived. He com- 
plained of injustice, saying it was not his turn. His 
superior insisted, and on his refusing, ordered him 
in a custody for four days at the hall of the police. 
He at length went there quietly, but no sooner was 
the door locked than he broke the iron bars and the 
door to pieces, and was at once at liberty. He was 
persuaded to moderation by some of his comrades, 
and was by order of the Lieutenant conveyed to the 
prison of the corps. He broke out again with new 
tury, and destroyed all the camp-beds and the bars 
of the window, while the wall and the door were 
destroyed like walls of Jerico. He was of course 
again at liberty, but was, by order of the Lieutenant, 
conveyed to a dungeon; where he was compelled to 
remain tranquil, in consequence of the injury done 
to his hand in demolishing the prison and the hall 
of police. —Le Voleur. 


Tattle Schuylkill Coal Region-The exportations of 
Coal from this flourishing region amount to about 
ourteen thousand tons. may be cansidered a 
highly satisfactory result of the first year’s opera- 
tions, during which numerous obstacles and difficul- 
ties were steadily encountered and successfully over- 
come—such as are inseparably connected with the in- 
fancy of mining establishments. ‘This amount, how- 
ever, sufficiently indicates a high degree of prosper- 
ity. We do not feel authorised to predict what 
quantity of Coal the Company will send to market 
next year, yet are we very sure that with their pre- 
sent increased facilities and improvements, a hand- 
some and profitable business may be confidently cal- 
culated upon. Miner’ Jour 
Dreadfnl Storm ia Naples.—On the 10th of last 
month, the province of Otranto, in Naples, expe- 
rienced a violent tempest. It is described in the 
Journal of the Two Sicilies as quite uncommon in 
that part of the world, and only to be compared to 
the extraordinary hurricanes which sometimes occur 
in the southern latitudes of America. In the midst 
of a deluge of rain and hail, which fell on the villages 
of Montesano and Depressa, a furious whirlwind 
arose, which extended in length towards the north- 
east, over a distance of fifteen or sixteen miles, but 
had its fatal vehemence confined “to within three 
hundred paces in breadth. In its course it tore up, 
broke to pieces, and scattered, near all the olives 
which covered two thirds of the space within which 
it raged. Many houses in the little communes were 
damaged, and almost the whole of those which com- 
sed the village of Diso wore destroyed. “Phe vil- 
age of Otrauto also suffered severely. “The damage 
done to the country is estimated at 300,000 ducats; 
the loss of the buildings is not yet calculated. But 
what is still more to be deplored isthe loss of life. 
In Cocummola and Confinano four persons were 
killed; in Diso, two; in the village of Otranto, under 
the ruins of their houses, 29; and in all the different 
places 63 wounded. This account does not include 
a great number of cases of more slight contusions. — 
[Eng. paper. 
MICHIGAN. 
Gov. Porter, of Michigan, has returned to Detroit 
after along and tedious journey from Green Bay, 
whither he had proceeded to settle the differences 
between the New York Indians and the Menominee 
nation. His mission was entirely successful, and 
his conduct throughout the transaction is warmly 
applauded in the Detroit papers. On his return, 
the Governor appointed the twenty-seventh of the 
present month, to-day, to be observed throughout the 
territory of Michigan as a day of Thanksgiving and 
Prayer. he following are the closing passages of 
his proclamation: 

In reviewing the year and calling to mind the dis- 

ensation of Providence in permitting the afflictive 
and desolating pestilence, in its march through the 
world, to visit us, let us not forget, that Mt 1s our 
duty to bow with reverence to that Almighty power, 
that ruleth in the armies of Heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the Earth: sincerely to thank Him for 
having laid bis chastening hand upon us 80 lightly: 
and to pray that this visitation of Providence may be 
so sanctified, by the grace of God, as to become a 
blessing to us. ; 

Let us, too, in the full enjoyment of our present 
happiness, and the blessings secured to us, under our 
happy form of Government, recollect that it becomes 
us as a people to pray for the continuance of them: 
that by the wise and judicious administration of the 
General Government the evils which seem to threat- 
en our Union may be averted: that peace, order, 
harmony and good feeling may be restored: and that 
the same spirit of patriotism which pervaded the bo- 
soms of those who achieved our Freedom and Inde- 

endence may enable us to preserve the union of 
these United States, and transmit to posterity, unim- 
paired, our valuable Institutions. . 


During the late freshet in the river, the destruction 


f property in attempting to pass the dams has been 
The the river must eith- 
er be cleared of such obstructions, or the Legislature 
must make provision to indemnify the sufferers — 
Another breach was lately made in the North 
Brauch, which, aided by the recent cold weather, has 
closed the navigation for the present.-Danville. Int. 


From “Romances of Real Life,” 


THE HINDOO MOTHER. 
“Jt is easy to crush a flower in the bud.” 
Hindoo Proverb. 


The first gray morniag light was stealing through 
the spreading branches of the mangoe-tope of Kou- 
shar; and as its brightening rays fell clearer and 
clearer on the bark of the lofty columnar stems, a 
veiled female figure emerged timidly from the shade, 
and setting down the water pitcher she carried on 
her head, prostrated herself in graceful humility be- 
fore the shrine of Siva, which stood in hallowed and 
lonely stillness on the verge of the grove—throwing 
back, at she knelt, the snowy folds of muslin in 
which she was enveloped, and baring to the fresh 
breezes of the morning a countenance, whose love- 
liness was familiar to those breezes only, or to the 
silent witnessing of the woods and waves. — 

Keljee was the daughter, the sole child of the 
widow Firmahal. She was a good and gracious 
creature—gentle and timid, even as the gazelle, 

unto which her glancing eyes and graceful head bore 
so sweet a resemblance: and if at times light-hearted 
and joyous in her tones as the birds with which she 
loved to people her mother’s solitary dwelling, yet 
misfortune, and the continual spectacle of that be- 
loved mother’s deep and changeless mood of afflic- 
tion, had imparted a tinge of care to her young brow 
and subdued her voice into plaintiveness that did but 
enhance the touching expression of her beauty. Her 
features of fairy mould, her small graceful hands, 

and well-turned figure, would indeed have borrowed 
little charm from the fairer but colder hue of north- 
ern loveliness; for the eloquent blood spoke as 
plainly through the softness of her clear brown skin, 

as if the glossy black braids by which it was shaded 

had been wound round a brow of alabaster; and al- 
though it boasted no costly adornments—though the 
bangles round her slender ancles were of silver only 

and but rudely wrought, and the tissues in which 
she was enwrapped of a coarse fabric, yet Keljee, as 
she trod on her homely errand through the grove, 

bore as distinctly the impress of high caste and per- 
sonal dignity, 9s if she had been preceded by a 
thousand Peons and Sawarrs, or as if the most filmy. 
textures of Thibet had spread their draperies around 
her graceful person. 

If the young Hindoo cherished a thought of glad- 

ness, a feeling of exultation, it sprung from the 

knowledge that her existence had been the means 
of preserving that of the mother, unto whose wants 
anil happiness she now so diligently administered. — 
Keljee had scarcely turned the living sight of her 
infant looks upon Firmahal, when the cruel death of 
her husband inthe wars of the Nawab of Oude would 
have sentenced her to the funeral pile, had not the 
birth of this solitary pledge of their affection sus- 
pended the duty of self-immolation. The mother of 
an infant child isexempted by Hindoo law from the 
Suttee obligation. 

But Keljee, although she had proved the uncon- 
scious means of securing to her young mother the 
mere joys of light and breath, was long incapable: of 
rendering them available to her happiness. Her 
means of support had perished with her husband— 
her hopes had withered with his biighted destiny; 
and doomed toa life of labour and bitterness, the 
little Keljee nestling in her bosom had been the sole 
object of endearment unto her desolate existence, 
until she grew into that maturer brightness of beauty 
and intelligence, which reudered her filial devotion 
and patient activity still more consolatory to the 
widow’s heart. ‘There was a heavenly confidence, a 
How of undivided affection between them, such as a 
mother and daughter, thus estranged trom the ordi- 
nary ties of the world, can alone enjoy. ‘To Keljee, 
her mother was as the manifestation of a superiu- 
man Providence: to Firmahal, the child of her soli- 
tude was sweet as the blossoms of the fragrant Olea, 
cheeting as the shady well-spring anto a travel-worn 
Kafila, and beautiful as the visions of Mahadeo’s 
temple. She loved her as the reflection of her own 
brief season of joy and wedded teunderness—she loved 
her as the gentle promise of a peaceful aud tondly- 
tended old age. 

And Firmahal, partly through years, and partly 
through the undermining influence of misfortune, 
was becoming daily more dependent upon the cares 
she knew so well to value; aud her daughter, now in 
the full pride of her strength and loveliness, re- 
doubled her exertions in order to moderate those of 
her feebler parent. It was ber task to prepare the 
snowy rice for their repast, to fetch water when the 
sun had dried the tank in their little garden, from 
the neighbouring groves; to spread the mats for their 
repose; and, when the toils of the day were ended, 
to turn the busy wheel that wrougitt the material for 
their humble cotton vesture. Sometimes indeed— 
for in the playfulness of her innocent heart, Keljee 
was yet a child—sometimes she would loiter on her 
retura from the mangoe grove, and Firmahal would 
station herself by the wicket, in order to chide and 
admonish her tardy return, But how to chide a 
thing so fair, so gentle? A nest of young birds borne 
in her bosom, a garland of fresh flowers woven for 
her mother, were the blameless evidences of her 


fault; and Firmahal could only fold her the more 
closely to her heart, and bestow the more fervently 
upon her head that earnest benediction, which rest- 
ed there by day and by night, like a protecting talis- 
man. 

But on the morning in question, the steps of the 
loiterer had outstrayed even the patience of her 
mother! and Firmahal had advanced towards the 
limits of her garden into the path, and looked to the 
eastand tothe west, and still the sweet presence 
which she loved gladdened not her eyes. Noon 
came at lengththe scorching noon—when the sun 
like a mighty usurper prevaileth upon the earth; but 
still no Keljee appeared. Had she fallen by the way, 
smitten by its oppressive influence, or by the hideous 
attack of some monster of the jungles? Firmahal 
shuddered at the thought!—but she wrapt her gar- 
ment round her head, and taking her staff in her 
hand, toitered forth in the glaring heat to seek her 
truant ehild. Alas! the trace of her footprints had 
disappeared with the morning dew; and when she 
reached the well, no living creature was to be seen. 
At length she approached the shrine of Siva, and 
scattered around lay the crimson blossoms she had 
that morning twined in her Keljee’shair. Her heart 
beat anxiously—she looked again, half dreading the 
confirmation of her apprehensions—and lo!-the long 
silken grass was trampled as by many horsemen— 
camels and elephants had been there, and their trace 
alone was to be detected on the sandy road, leading 
from the mangoe-tope; no evidence of a female step 
was distinguishable. Then Firmahal bethought 
her of the helpless loneliness of her daughter—ot the 
ruffian habits of the people of Kemaoon, one of 
whose bands passed annually through the village; 
and nothing doubting that her child was torn for 
ever from her bosom, she gave one piercing excla- 
co of horror, and fell senseless on the scorching 
sand. 

Her fears were but too reasonably grounded!— 
Already Keljee, half wild, and utterly despairing, 
was borne swiftly away in a howdah whose silken 
curtains and bordered cushions attested the rank of 
itsowner. She had been seized, even inher devo- 
tions, by a Khasyatroop; she had knelt and implored 
for merey, had shricked for suecour—in vain!— 
Heaven and earth had been deaf to her prayers, and 
now, she was far away from her mother and her 
home—exhausted by her exertions, and alive only 
toasense of her misery. So happy, so fearless as 
her life had been—and now, what terrors, what 
cruelty, what shame might not await her! 

And night came and brought no solace to her 
fears, Her tent was pitched, it is true, in a shady 
glen, where the welling of a brook, and the tink- 
ling of the camel’s bells made sweet music; aud her 
needs were tended with a reverence and a gentleness, 
which spake no threat of future evil entreatment; 
and when, ona second night, her sobs made them- 
selves less painfully heard through her canvass dwell- 
the Quomushia, ov keeper of theeamels, preved- 
ed by au aged female who had been her attendant in 
the Ahowdah, approaching her with a salam of deepest 
humility, entreated her to be comforted, lest her 
griet should impair the transcendaut beauty which 
was about to shine in the eyes of his master,—** the 
Light of the world,”— * the Red Lion,”—** the po- 
tent Lall Singh, Rajah of Kemaoon;”—and blessed 
is the lot of the hand-maiden,” continued he, ‘whom 
_ Burra Safib, my mighty lord, delighteth to 


Keljee, exhausted by terror and fatigue, scarcely 
noticed this explanatory announcement; nor seemed 
even to lend her ear to the pompous recitation of the 
splendours of the rajah’s palace, and the, glorious 
privileges exercised by the favourite sultana of his 
harem, now minately set forth by her attendants. She 
laid her down to rest, scarcely conscious of her own 
existence; and when on the morrow she was requir- 
ed to rise, and prepare herselt for their early march, 
a kind of delirous ery burst from her lips, and from 
that moment she ceased not te pour forth « scarcely 
intelligible lamentation; bewailing her destiny, and 
invoking the vengeance of Veeshnoo upon the bar- 
barian Khasya race, unto whose spirit of outrage 
against social law she bad becomea vietim. Had she 
been calm enough to observe the expression of sup- 
pressed fury and malignant hatred sparkling in’ the 
eyes of her companion,a Brahmin of the Khasya race, 
she might have trembled to reiterate her impre- 
cations; but neither the lowering brow of the old 
-dyah, the deterence with which she was served, vor 
the humble devotion with which the Goomashia 
sought to enliven her tedious journey, by unceasing 
offerings of the fruits and flowers peculiar to the un- 
kuown district they were traversing, could subdue 
her murmurs into silence, or divert her thoughts 
from her own injuries and afflictions. 


She passed through thickets of bright cherry blos- 
soms, unknown in her native plains; through forests 
of pecpul trees, where the flying squirrel hovered 
amid the branches, and troops of diminutive snow- 
white monkeys sported free and fearful among the 
clustering leaves. Sumetimes a heavy and dark ve- 
getation would entangle the groves, on either side, 
into a pernicious imperviousness of verdure; some- 
times the tufts of flowering grass, sole produce of the 
varying soil, would have their feathery lightness, 
overtopping even the howdah of the elephant on 
which sie was borne along; and at length the snowy 
summit of the Himalaya mountain burst in lonely 
grandeur upon her sight, like the eternal temple of 
anew world. Yet those Corus lids were never 
raised to gaze upon the glories of nature; nor that 


sweet voice uplifted to breathe an other exclamation 
than, ‘*My mother!—my poor bereaved mother!” 

Nor did even the gorgeous adorning of the palace, 
where, at the close ofher toilsome travel, her rest 
was appointed, rouse her from her mental oppres- 
sion. ‘The Rajah came,—stern and fierce, and un- 
compromising,—and if the loveliness of this unwil- 
ling bride excited in his bosom feelings of tenderness 
and admiration unknown before, yet her evident aver- 
sion, her deep sadness, her occasional bursts of hor- 
ror, and the malicious inclinations of the Ayah, tend- 
ed to counteract the influence which such beauty, and 
such youthful grace, might have acquired over his 
mind. Once, however, once, when the mastery ex- 
ercised by his new passion had lent a softer language 
to his lips, and a more patient glance to his eye,— 
Keljee, trembling and hesitating, prostrated herselt 
to the earth at his feet; and assuming in her turn the 
language of entreaty, implored his mightiness to take 
compassion upon the desolation of her parent; and to 
cause her also to be removed into the shelier of his 
lordly dwelling. 

Her graceful arms were twined around his knees— 
it was a first request, and breathed by the sweetest 
lips that ever offered a bridal prayer. So different 
too was its framing from the selfish petitions to 
which he had been accustomed! A trinket, a golden 
bangle, a string of gems, a loorie, or a more noble 
attendance, had been the gilts hitherto coveted from, 
and bestowed by the bounty of his love. ‘Be it so, 
Keljee!” said he, more gently than was his wont.— 
“Thy mother shail rejoin thee, pearl of my life! for 
the purchase of one smile of a more cheering cast. 
But the fords are swollen, love—the hanging bridges 
are slackened; and the threatening roar of the moun- 
tain torrent would dismay her aged heart. When the 
spring comes again, the silver firs, thy mother, Kel« 
jee, shall rejoin thee.” 

Little did the grateful heart to which this promise 
was addressed, imagine that already the sorrows of her 
mother’s solitude were steeped in the forgetfulness 
of the grave; and that the serpent coiled its green 
length in the deserted stillness of Firmahal’s habita- 
tion. The sufferer wasat rest; while her unconscious 
child, cheered by happy anticipations, dcluded by the 
visionary hopes of youth, began to bend her thoughts 
to the task of pleasing the haughty master by whom 
those hopes had been Soushantall i he pearly strings, 
the gift which bad heralded his first approach, were 
now wound among her glossy raven tresses; her des 
licate robing was clasped by one entire and perfect 
emerald, which he had boasted as a battle spoil of 
his earlier year. ‘The marble floor of her chamber, 
which was inlaid with an arabesque of precious gems, 
was now sprinkled with atar gul as his footsteps ap-~ 
proached; and submissively enduring the caresses 
which he had deigned to render lawtul, and grace- 
fully accepting dilemmas which he willed to be paid 
unto the peerless queen of his affections, Keljee 
would sit in contented stillness upon his broidered 
toot stool, apparently hetening to the swovt chiming 
of the numberless fountains which poured their 
freshness into the marble basins around her court, 
or gazing upon the attitudes of the dancing girls whom 
he had summoned for her recreation; but, in truth, 
pondering upon the intense rapture of the future 
moment when a mother’s tears would fall once more 
upon her brow, and a mother’s hallowed embrace 
entold her once again. 

Fortunately for the patient Keljee, the unantici- 
pated promise of a sweet and holy tie came to mo- 
derate the excess of anguish and disappointment 
about to be poured upon her devoted head. She, too, 
was about to become « mother; and the thought, and 
the name, and the blessed charities with which it is 
invested, thrilled her head with rapture, such as she 
had not dreamed to know again. Her very breath 
was suspended by intensity of feeling, as she thought 
upon all her mother had done and felt for herself; 
upon all that she should do and feel for the little 
being about to derive its impulses of lite from her 
own, **My babe, my child,—mine--mine own!” she 
would cay to herself, in the dawning and doating 
folly of maternal tenderness, as, esesping from her 
obsequious train of attendants, she wandered ngalo 
the marble arcades of her vast above. From that 
hour, Lall Singh with his ferocious brow and lofty 
endearments, ceased to be an object revolting to her 
heart; she even heard with regret that he was about 
to depart upon a warlike mission!—and not until he 
had sworn that Firmahal should accompany his re« 
turn, could she teach herself to rejoice in the pros« 
pect of his abseuce. 

And time passed on—slowly, but not sadly. Hope 
was with ber, to shorten the long day, and even by 
night, ber dreams were tinged by its promises, and 
her wakins cheered by its smiles. Oftentime 
attended by the busy maidens unto whom it was 
appointed to watch over her footsteps, she would 
roam, reflective and silent, through the musky bow. 
ersoi the palace gardens; or, creeping away through 
the twilight to commune in loneliness with her own 
blessed thoughts, would seat herself beneath the 
bursting effulgence of the scarlet pomegranate blos- 
soms, or the scented flowers of the lily-like dha- 
tura, and, baring her forehead to the spicy air, 
dream upon those enchanted evenings of the future, 
when she should guide her mother’s fteebleness 
into that luxurious retreat—support the falterin 
feotsteps of her child over the paths of smooth 
Chunum—or lift ig tiny hands towards the wavin 
masses of pendant bloom by which they were overs 
hung. 

And thus, abstracted into visionary enjoyment, 
would Keljee sit and mark the moonkeams steals 
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ing like music over the tangled shrubs—and again 
and again that moon rose full orbed and bright 
upon her contemplations, and again and again waned 
into dimness—until her appointed hour drew nigh, 
and weakness detained her in those gorgeous cham- 
‘bers where fast beside her own, two couches had 
been spread at her bidding—the one for her absent 
mother, the other for her unborn babe. And there, 
encompassed by her maiden train, she passed her 
‘hours in happy industry; shaping garments, rich 
and graceful as her own, for those two earnestly 
expected blessings; her heart occupied and her mind 
supported by the most soothing hopes of affection, 
until her hours of anguish came on her unawares. 
Even in its extremity, not a murmur, not a lamenta- 
tion escaped her gentle lips; till when at length the 
feeble wail of her infant broke upon her ear, like 
the revelation of anew and rapturous sense, her joy 
broke forth ina strain of grateful and holy exulta- 
tion; and her bright tears were mingled with bless- 
ings as they fell upon the soft cheek of the newly 
‘born 

She laid it close heside her beating heart; and her 
caressing hand and subdued voice soon soothed it 
into rest; but Keijee, the matron—the mother—Kel- 
jee was too happy to sleep. ‘* Thou wilt be my Fir- 
mahal, daughter of my love!” murmured she, as she 
ventured to touch the twining softness of its tiny 
arm. But as she spoke, the doors of her chamber 
opened wide; and her female attendants, from the 
highest to the lowest, entered two by two, and ranged 
themselves with folded arms ia reverential s@illness 
on either side her couch, while the aged woman, who 
had been the companion of her journey, and who 
now occupied a confidential post in the harem of the 
Rajah, followed them, bearing in her hands a white 
marble vase, filled with milk, with which she sta- 
tioned herself at the couch foot. 

The young mother, eager to witness the celebra- 
tion of religious rite, under which she attributed this 
strange intrusion, half-raised herself from her couch. 
She observed that the vase had been silently deposit- 
ed on a tripod, in the centre of the ehamber, and as 
she gazed, she felt the little being slumbering in her 
bosom to be gently, but firmly grasped by the aged 
Brahmin. Keljee would have resisted; but believing 
her acquiescence necessary to the solemnization of 
some mystery of her faith, she relinquished her de- 
taining hold; exclaiming, as she looked with a happy 
smile into the eountenance of the Ayah, ‘Do not 
detain her from me;—is she not the flower of my 
solitude, —my sweetest, my only blessing?” 

The Khasya sibyl replied with a look of such wi- 
tharing and triumphant malice, as chilled the warm 
heart of the exulting mother; then, standing in the 
midst of the cirele, she raised the innocent babe in 
her skinny arms towards the sky,—and exclaimed 
aloud. **fhus do we propitiate the powers of evil!” 
she suddenly plunged it into the vase. 

As she uttered that solemn ery, the attendant w 
men burst into a chaunt of choral invocation; appa- 
rently to drown the shrieks of the wretched mother, 
and the struggles and struggling breath of the little 
victim. At length, the sacrifice was accomplished, 
and they were silent;—but not so the agony of the 
survivor. 


Keljee, in her first conscious moment of horror, 
had thrown herself from her mat towards the cal- 
lous executioner of the Rajah’s will,—had torn the 
lifeless infant from her hands, and was drying with- 
in her bosom the raven down of its little head. She 
laid her hand upon its heart, her lips to its cold lips; 
—‘It moves not,—it breathes not,” she murmured 
with the most touching mournfulness, “ my babe is 
murdered; and ch! thou ruthless tiger! how couldst 
thou «destroy a thing so helpless?’ —My child—my 
child!—why wert thou ever born, why—oh! why 
thus torn from me again!” 

Then weeping aloud, her sobs ended in a parox- 
sm of horrid laughter; and the women profitted by 
er inseusibility to remove the body from her arms, 

She never felt itsloss. In the renewal of her rav- 
ing she still fancied it pressed to her bosom, and in 
her delirious accusations still held forth her visionary 
treasure towards its murderers. Sometimes she 
seemed to rock it to repose, singing a wild lullaby; 
sometimes she wooed it to smile upon its miserable 
mother; and when the mighty one of Kemaoon re- 
turned to his stately home, in this afflicting guise 
and touching attitude, did he find the * light of his 
harem.” The Ayah, eager to vindicate her officious 
zeal, was promptio accuse the lowly and foreign 
birth of Keljee as the cause of her ignorance of 
Khasya usages, and ofher blind resistance or want 
of preparation for the event. Butthe Rajah, in at- 
tributing her fearless security to her confidence of 

claiming exemption, through her influence over his 
feelings, froma barbarous custom, founda truer and 
a tenderer motive for her misplaced trust. 

Keljee and her sorrows did yot long outlive his 
return. One day, when the victim had exhausted 
herself into seeming unconsciousness, they drew back 
the scattered hair from her brow, and found it cover- 
ed with the damps of death, and her eyes fixed and 
Justreless. She never breathed again; and thus did 
the martyr of a Pagan creed and savage barbarism, 
escape the horridle consciousness of being a mother- 
Jess child,—a chilcless mother!* 

* For an explanation of the preceding anecdote, 
the reader is referred to Bishop [eber’s Journal. 

It is highly probable that the President may have 

occasion to convene the new Congress after the pre- 


sent session has expired. The Nullifying Ordinance 
of South Carolina does not take effect until the first 
of February, and the overt acts of the Disunionists 
cannot be known in Washington until late in the 
month. The choice of members of Congress should 
therefore occupy the attention of our Legislature at 
an early day of the session, and the time of election 
fixed in February. Massachusetts must have a re- 
presentation ready to go to Washington at the sum- 
mons.— Bos. dilas. 


Legislative Council.—The business which will 
occupy for the most part, the attention of the Coun- 
cil during the session which will commence in Jan- 
uary next, will be the condensation, abridgement, 
and partial revision to the general laws of the Ter- 
ritory, with a view of theirrepublication. It will be 
recollected that at the close of the last session, a reso- 
lution was adopted, having for its object, the distri- 
bution of the contemplated labour among the mem- 
bers. This distribution, we are informed, was made 
some months since, and we have reason to anticipate 
that the Council will, immediately on the opening of 
the next session, be prepared to enter upon its revi- 
sory labours. — Detroit Cour. 


The following gentlemen have been elected Cash- 
iers of the different Branches of the Union Bank of 
the State of Louisiana, which is just about to go into 
operation: For the town of St. Martinsville, Mr. 
Dumartrail; Vermillion, C. Derbigny; ‘Thibodeux- 
ville, Th. Nicholas; Plaquemine, Ed. Duplessis; 
Clinton, W. W. Babcock; Covington, S. W. Elliott; 
Natchitoches, A. Lemee; Marksville, S. Russeau. 

GonE.—Mr. Hatch, the 
auctioneer, was selling the stock of cabinet furniture 
in Pantheon Hall yesterday belonging to Messrs. 
Graves, and while.offering a particular article and 
crying as all auctioneers are wont to do, ‘*going—go- 
ing—going,” one of the great beams which support 
the floor suddenly began to crack, and the whole 
crowd sprang out of the door as if they did not like 
to z0 down tothe next story ina heap of ruins. ‘The 
immediate removal of the heavy pressure prevented 
the catastrophe. Mr. Hatch very coolly maintained 
his ground, but no consideration even of a great bar- 
gain would induce the attendants to return. The 
sale in consequence was adjourned to another room. 

Boston Atlas. 

Accident.—An accident of an afflicting nature oc- 
curred in Haverhill, on Tuesday last, in the death of 
a young man named Edward H. Foster, a clerk in 
the store of Mr. Peter Osgood. ‘lhe circumstances 
are these:-—Mr. Osgood had placed a bottle on the 
stove containing between two and three gallons of 
Alcohol, with several pounds of Gum Shellac for so- 
lution. It had been customary occasionally to shake 
the bottle, in order to facilitate the process, but al- 
ways raising the cork. The young man neglected 
to observe this caution—shook the bottle, when it 
burst, throwing its contents over him, and coming 
in instant contact with the stove, he was covered, and 
the store filled, with flame. ‘he young man and Mr. 
Osgood made fur the street door, but were both un- 
able to open it, when the young man plunged head- 
long through the glazed part of the door into the 
street, the fire and smoke burning out furiously 
through the opening thus made. Mr. Osgood made 
his escape through a back door. ‘The flame which 
enveloped the young man was very soun extinguish- 
ed by an individual in a neighbouring shop throwing 
a pail of water upon him. Medical aid*was imme- 
diately procured, and it was found that fe was burnt 
from his face to his feet. He lingered in distress 
until Thursday afternoon, when he expired. 

North Carolina.—A committee bas been appoint- 
ed in the legislature to consider on what is best to 
be done, if any thing, in relation to the Southern 
difficulty. Something has been said about sending 
a deputation to endeavour to stay the proceedings of 
South Carolina—but it was yet uncertain, at the last 
accounts, what the committee will report. 

From the Seat of Government of the State of North 
Carolina, we have the pleasing information that the 
bill appropriating money for re-building the State- 
iiouse, at the City of Raleigh, (which was more than 
ayear ago destroyed by fire,) having passed both 
Branches of the Legislature, has become a law.— 
The small, but beautiful City, so often the sport of 
the devouring element, it may now be hoped, will 
rise from its ashes with renewed vigor and added 
strength.—WVat. Intel. 

A stranger fell or threw himself from Vine street 
wharf into the Delaware on Monday evening, and pe- 
rished, His body'was fished up on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

. skater upon the Schuylkill, above the dam at 
Fairmount, broke through the ice on Monday after- 
noon, and was with great difficulty and risk rescued, 
alter being in the water to his neck for about twenty 
minutes. He had ventured, incautiously, for some 
considerable distance, upon a weak part of the pond, 
where those who were endeavouring to save him, 
were in almost certain danger of sharing his fate.— 
The branch ofa tree was at length procured, and ex- 
tended towards him, which he caught, and was thus 
drawn out, nearly exhausted. 


Mr. Carson, of South Carolina, mentioned lately, 
in Congress, that the amount of gold produced in 
hat State the year before the last, was $204,000; and 
the last year, double that sum. 


On the 22d inst. a large and respectable meeting 
was held in Providence, Rhode Island, and strong 
resolutions passed in support of the President’s Pro- 
clamation against the Nullifiers. In Newport, the 


| same, 


The correspondent of New Hampshire Patriot, at 
Washington, writes respecting the late Proclama- 
tion, “this elaborate production is General Jsckson’s 
own, written from the inspiration of the moment, as 
he has been able to snatch time from other employ - 
ments, during the few days while congress has been 
in session here. 

The Albany Evening Journal of Wednesday, an- 
noune#s the death of Mr. William James, for many 
years One of the most respectable, and certainly the 
richest man of that city. His estate isestimated at 
three millions of dollars, the whole of it the fruits 
of his own industry. He has left behind him nine 
heirs. The Journal says:—‘*Mr. James’ death is a 
severe loss to the city of Albany. He has done 
more to duéld up the city than any other individual. 
His enterprise has, for the last ten years, furnished 
constant employment for hundreds of our mechanics 
and labourers.” 

‘Tae Susquesanna.—The Harrisburg Chronicle 
says:—‘* There is quite a flood in this river, and it 
has been in excellent navigable order for the last 
two weeks. A considerable number of arks and 
rafts have taken the occasion of the high water to de- 
scend, but not so many as we were led to anticipate 
from the mildness of the weather, and the quantity 
of bituminous coal and lumber that were represented 
to be ready fora start to market out of the West 
Branch. ‘The river is 6 feet above low water mark, 
and this is the only freshet since early spring. But 
a great drawback onriver navigation is the loss of 
property, arks being sunk, and rafts stoved, of which 
we hear every day.”? 

A New York paper states that upwards of 40,000 
passengers, from foreign places, have arrived at that 
port during the present year. 


The Journal of Commerce of Wednesday says: 
**A storm of snow and sleet from the north-east 
commenced an hour or two since, and seems likely 
to continue through the day. The ground is slightly 
covered with the proceeds.” 


We regret to learn, says the New York Mercan- 
tile of Tuesday, that our respected fellow citizen 
Henry J. Wycoff, Esq. was yesterday attacked with 
paralysis, and now lies dangerously ill, 


EDUCATION, 

This isa subject that continues to ‘command in- 
creasing attention throughout therepublie. Scarce- 
ly a gubernatorial message has been issued the pre- 
sent, year but its author has suggested to his ‘fellow 
citizens of the Senate and House of itepresentatives,” 
the propriety of establishing a liberal and general 


system of Education. We trust the day is not very 
distant when sucha system will be established in 


every State in the Union. The rising generation 
we have ever regarded as the hope of the coming 
age—as a generation on which much will devolve 
for the promotion of our national weal, if not for the 
cause of ** liberty and mental light” throughout the 
world. The Spartan Lawgiver wisely considered 
youth not so much the children of their parents as of 
the country, and hence inculcated the doctrine that 
they should be properly instructed, not on account 
of individual advantage, but of national prosperity. 
With opinions similar to those of Lyeurgus, every 
patriotic American sighs for the universal diffusion 
of knowledge. He knows that upon the intelligence 
of our citizens are based the strength and permanence 
of our republican institutions, and that when igno- 
rance has supplanted knowledge, when moral senti- 
mens have become enfeebled and corrupt, then shall 
perish virtue, liberty, and independence. 


The Albany Advertiser of Monday says:—‘* The 
navigation of the Hudson as far up as this city has 
now closed. The steamboat due on Saturday morn- 
ing was obliged to stop at Athens. The mail did 
not arrive in the city until Saturday evening. The 
mail due yesterday, had sot arrived when our paper 
went to press, and the probability is that the boat was 
obliged to stop at Poughkeepsie.” 
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SELECT POETRY. 


ODE 
For the Anniversary of the Landing of the Fathers. 


BY MR. BRYANT. 
Sung to the tune of “Old Hundred,” by the whole com- 
pany. 
Wild as the day the wintry sea 
Moaned sadly on New England’s strand, 


When first, the thoughtful and the free, 
Our fathers trod the desert Jand. 


They little thought how pure a light 
In time should gather round that day, 

How love should keep their memory bright, 
How wide 2 realm their sons should sway. 


Green are their bays—but greener still 
Shail round their spreading fume be wreathed 
now'untrod, shall thrill 
ith reverence then their names 
Till where the sun, with softer — wreathed. 
Looks on the vast Pacific’s sleep, 
The children of the Pilgrim Sires 
This hallowed day, like us, shall keep. 


The last Edinburgh Quarterly, in an article und 
the head of ** Recent German Lyrical Poetry,” cites 


the following highly imaginative, though no less ten- 
der and beautiful prodoction, as a specimen of these 


compositions, 
THE PASSAGE. 


From the German of Uniand. 
Many a year is 1n its grave, 
Since I crossed the restless wave: 
And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river, 
Theu in this same boat beside 
Sat two comrades, old and tried— 
One with all a father’s truth, 
Ove with all the fire of youth. 
One on earth in silence wrought, 
And his grave, in silence sought ; 
But the younger, brighter forim,. 
Passed in battie and in storm. 
So, whene’er | turn mine eye 
Back upon the cays gone by 
Saddening thoughts of friends come o'er me 
Friends that closed their course before me. 1 
But what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul which soul can blend ? 
Soul like were those days of yore, 
Let us walk in soul once more. 
Take, O boatman! thrice thy fee, 
Take, I give it willingly: 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me. 


From the New York American. 
ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT C. SANDS, Ese. 


———-qua nec fato, merita nec morte, peribat 
Sed miser ante diem.— Virg. 
Shall he who for the illustrious dead.* 
The Poet's plaintive strain could raise— 
Now darkness rolls above his head, 
Shall he e’er want the song of praise ? 
Thy memory claims the just amend, 
And warmly shail thy praise be sung, 
Could Friendship’s feelings, for a friead, 
In sadness find a willing tongue. 
Ah! mournful is that honoured part, 
Which hearts yet bleeding ay condemn; 
When thine—thy own, true noble heart— 
{s cold, and cannot beat with them. 
Sleep in the silent halls of Death, 
It is thy early manhood’s doom— 
Sleep well, for Fame’s applauding braath, 
Shall keep oblivion from thy tomb. 
There in those calm Elysian shades,t 
The Child of Nature finds a grave: 
He loved his native forest giades, 
The sloping hills, the rippling wave. 
And well the lonely, rural seeue, 
Suits for his silent place of rest; 
Whose memory, like the Summer’s green, 
Unscathed by Autumn, shail be blessed. 
What are the honours of the dead ? 
Be not their idle pomp thine own— 
For worth and friendship shall be said, 


To form thy monument alone! G. B. 


*« The Dead of 1832,” a Poem, by Mr. 8. 
tThe beautiful grounds around Hoboken, near whiely 


Mr. 8. resided, and where he was buried, are called “ The 
Elysian Fields.” ed “ The 


MARRIED. 

nthe 24th inst. by the Rev. Doctor Livingston, Mr 
ALEXANDER WITHERUP, of New York. Mi ; 
ANN RAD, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr. 
JOHN F. WALKER, to Miss HESTER HAZZARD, of 
Delaware. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. JAMES CHEW, to Miss ANN LEWIS, all of this 
city. 

On Tuesday evening, 18th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
HOEY, to Miss ANN PETERSON, all of thiscity. 

On Thursday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. John Sisty 
Mr. R. J. BEIDLEMAN, to Miss SARAH SISTY, third 
daughter of the Rev. Jolin Sisty, all of this city. 

On the 24th instant, by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. 
WILLIAM GAW, ot Southwark, to Miss ANN GIL- 
MORE, of Salem county, N. J. 

On the 25th inst. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. CONSTAN. 
TINE B. F. O‘NEIL, Esq. Attorney-at-Law, of Frank- 
— to Miss EMILY KEMBLE, of the city of Philadet- 
phia. 


DIED. 
n nesday morning, 26th inst. in the 64t 
his age, Mr. ALPHONZO IRELALD 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon, 25th inst. ELIZABETH, daugh- 
ter of Win. Worrell, in the 15th year of her age. 

On Monday 24th inst. JAMES CORNISH, Esq. in the 
65th year of his age. 

On Monday, 24th inst. Mr. RICHARD FRENCH, aged 
46 years, formerly of Batavia, State of New York. 

On Sunday morning, 23d instant, JACOB, only son of 
Jonathan K. Hassinger. 

On the 24th inst. RACHEL, daughter of Samuel H. Nor- 
ton, in the Sth year of her age. 

On Tuesday, 25th inst. CATHERINE SCHOCK, sister 
of George Schock, of this city, in the 63d year of her age. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. of catarrh affection, 
CHARLES Y. COUTEAU, aged 10 months, infant sun of 
John B. Couteau. . 

On the 24th inst. MARGARETTA, daughter dward 
Poole, No.210 Walnut street, aged 2 years and9 wonths. 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 20th inst, in the 
22d year of her age, Mrs. SARAH M. CLARKE, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Calvet Clarke, of New Orleans, and daughter 
of Mr. Vin. Hollingshead, ot Princeton, New Jersey. 
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